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PREFACE. 




|HIS little work was undertaken in order 
to aid the funds for the enlargement and 
restoration of our parish church, which 
the increasing population has rendered necessary. 
Being entirely (with the exception of the binding, 
and the printing of the photographs) the work of 
one pair of hands, the printing press being also 
home made, and the wood cuts my first and only 
attempts in that line, I must ask my readers not 

■ 

to criticize it too severely. 

Although the book is not a large one, it has 
taken a good deal of time and research to collect 
the information, but it has been a labour of love. 

I must here offer my grateful thanks to those 
members of the University, and other friends who 
have kindly given me access to documents, and 
otherwise assisted me in my undertaking. 
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6 HISTORY OF GRANTCHESTER. 

named, but' over this was the upper layer, from 
which we derive our gravel, and which gradu- 
ally sank down as the Chalk was washed away. 
These layers are each of them sometimes as much 
as, five hundred feet thick. 

It was probably before, and also during the 
time this washing away was being accomplished, 
which may have lasted thousands of years, that the 
great saurian reptiles lived here. 

As the bottom was gradually raised, numerous 
shoals and islands would be formed, where would 
be deposited the sediment brought down from 
other parts. 

In this large river, or arm of the sea, there 
were vast quantities of corals and sponges, many 
of these torn up by the streams and currents were 
rolled about until they had lost their original 
shape, and eventually covered up by the deposits 
of clay, or rather chalk marl brought down by the 
water. These sponges and corals, both being of a 
porous nature, were easily penetrated by the water, 
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which appears to have held phosphate of Hrae in 
suspension, (probably derived from the decomposi- 
tion of the bones of the great reptiles,) Urn being 
deposited in these soft substances produced what 
are now commonly, but incorrectly oaUed coproKtes. 
Some of these are stfll found in their original shape, 
and .are *een <to be coral, or sponge as the ease 
may be. By<cmtting them through, polishing, and 
examining them by the microscope, their internal 
structure is seen, and on examining those without 
any definite form, they are found to have the 
same internal structure, thus proving them to have 
been originally like them externally. 

It seems probable that this stream, or strait, if 
such it may be called, was of great extent, for on 
referring to a geological map we find that the for- 
mation in which these fossils are found, (the upper 
greensand) extends from Lynn, through Cambridge- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, and 
Dorsetshire, where it again enters the sea, so that 
there may have been an arm of the *ea or .strait, 
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thus cutting England into two parts. If we allow 
the probability of this we can easily understand 
how such large quantities of chalk marl were de- 
posited on the top of the coprolites, and gave our 
parish its present form. 

No doubt all this took ages to accomplish, but 
nature is not to be hurried, she proceeds slowly 
but surely, fulfilling the will of Him, with whom 
"a thousand years is as one day, and one day as 
a thousand years." 

Wijat occurred here during the long ages after 
these times we can only guess at ; we may picture 
in our minds the vast primeval forests and marshes, 
in which roamed the wild oxen, wild boars, bears, 
wolves, deer, and many other creatures now un- 
known in this country, but whose remains are 
occasionally found. 

The soil which our labourers plough and sow 
every year, was then being prepared for its present 
use, as spring and summer drew from the willing 
earth the trees, grass, and flowers, while the autumn 
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and winter made them into the rich earth in which 
wo now grow our corn. 

Doubtless the same kind of birds we hare now 
sang the same songs in the trees, for although men 
change their language and dialects, yet the voice 
of nature as expressed by the sounds of the lower 
animals was the same then as now : — 



People are apt to boast of the long Una of 
their ancestors, hut probably the sparrow that sits 
on the house-top, could, if he knew all, boast of his 
family living in the same neighbourhood for a much 
longer time. 



FABULOUS AND ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 
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£ now come to the accounts given by 
ancient authors some of which are fabu- 
lous, but as there may be a smattering 
of truth we give them for what they are worth. 

Grantchester is said to have been called Gair* 
grant by the Ancient Britons, and was one of their 
most celebrated towns, and the residence of the 
Ancient British kings. 

"There is a history of the origin and antiquities 
of the University of Cambridge by Nicholas Can* 
talupe who is said to have been a Carmelite friar 
of Northampton, and to have died at that place 
in 1441. The account given by Cantalupe, who 
has always been considered as a fabulous writer is 
as follows : — In the year of the world 4321 (?) 
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being 375 years before the Christian era, Gurgunt 
the son of Belin, who was then king of Britain, 
sailed with a fleet to Denmark, the Danes having 
refused the tribute, which they had paid to his 
father. When he had reduced the Danes to sub- 
jection, he embarked again for England, and as he 
was returning by the Isles of the Orcades, he 
discovered thirty ships full of men and women. 

Upon enquiring who they were, he learned that 
they were the relations and friends of Partholayn 
and Cantaber, two brothers, the sovereigns of Can - 
tabra, in Spain, who had been expelled their country 
by their people. 

When they discovered Gurgunt to be king of 
Britain, they apologized for being found so near 
his coast, by assuring him they had been driven 
about the ocean without knowing whither they 
went near a year and a half, and earnestly entreated 
him to allot them some part of Britain for an 
habitation. 

Gurgunt, taking pity on their distress, sent 
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Partholayn with his fleet of fugitives to settle in 
Ireland, which was then desolate, and brought 
Cantaber with him to England, because he under- 
stood that although a Spaniard, he had been 
educated at Athens, and was a great scholar. 

How these Britons and Spaniards came so 
readily to understand each other does not appear, 
however we are told that Cantaber recommended 
himself so much to Gurgunt, that Gurgunt gave 
him his daughter Guenolena to wife, and with her 
the eastern part of Britain, as a dowry* 

Cantaber soon improved his new territory by 
planting and building, and founded a large city, 
which the Britons called Caer-grant." 

Dyer, in his history of Cambridge says, "Our 
British and Saxon ancestors used often to derive 
the names of their principal towns from the rivers 
oil which they were built. Cair-grant was the 
town ( fortified with a castle called in British Cair) 
on the river Granta ; and it having been the custom 
of the Saxons to change the British to corresponding 
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ones in Saxon, Cair-grant was naturally enough 
converted into Grantacester, the town fortified with 
a castle on the river Granta. Those who insist 
that Cambridge and Grantehester were the same 
place, say that the principal part of the town lay 
formerly on the north side of the river, extending 
northward towards Girton, through a village called 
Howse, of which 'Hows House 9 still retains the 
name ; and to the south towards Newnham, and to 
what is now called Grantehester." 

In the last century there lived an indefatigable 
antiquarian, the Rev. W. Cole, who has left most 
extensive manuscripts, now preserved in the British 
Museum to which we shall make reference on 
several occasions. He gives some extracts respect- 
ing Grantehester from ancient authors, with some 
remarks thereon, the first is from Leland : — 

"This city is supposed to have been built from 
the creation of the world 3588 and before the 
coming of our Saviour 775, and is numbered 
amongst those 28 cities that flourished here in 
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13 HISTORY OF GRANTCHESTER. 

the time of the Romans, how far the city extended 
is uncertain, Dr. Caius out of the history of Barnwell 
observeth that it readied not only to Grantbridge, 
now corruptly called Cambridge, but northwards 
beyond the Castell as far as the Ohappell of St. 
James at Howes, sometime a village but long since 
utterly destroyed, and in proof hereof showeth that 
of late times in the fields "betwixt Ghrantchester 
and Cambridge, the plowes have oftitnes turned up 
the foundations of houses and buildings." 

"The Monk Burton saith, that in the year 141 
in the Reign of Adrian the Emperor (which was 
before King Lucius his time) nine Masters of 
Grantchester were baptized themselves and preached 
to others the Gospell in Britain, howbeit he failefch 
in the Emperors name, which year was indeed in 
the second year of Antonius Pius his successor, and 
ascribeth to those men school degrees altogether 
unknown for 900 years after, yet says my author 
those do not hinder the truth of the thing though 
the monk was none of the best historians." 
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Cole adds in the margin "This seemeth not 
altogether impossible in regard some have affirmed 
that Julius Caesar carried with him to Borne divers 
learned men of the University of Cambridge which 
is meant of this Grantchester whereby may be 
collected that the University was first placed here 
and after translated to Grantbridge." 

Bede describes how the monks of Ely came 
here to look for a coffin for their Abbess, he says, 
"Queen Ethelred that had been a virgin wife to 
Egfrid king of Northumberland the term of twelve 
years and Abbess of Ely seven more, for her 
reputed holiness after her death and burial was 
thought worthy by Queen Sexbuigh her sister (who 
had been wife to Extambert King of Kent and 
succeeded for Abbess to the Monastery) to be 
removed out of her wooden tomb and mean place 
of burial into the Church and into a rich monument, 
but for want of stone which was scarce in those 
parts, certain brethren were sent to find out some 
for that use, who coming to Grantchester a little 
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time Mayor of the Corporation with the Bailiffs 
and Burgesses assembled together, chose James of 
Grancetter (probably the son of the person of whom 
the Rectory was purchased) a resolute daring man, 
with Thomas his brother into their number and 
appointed the former their Ringleader in all the 
mischief they intended to do to the University. 
They advanced first to this College against which 
they had a particular pique on account of the 
many candle rents, a tax to provide candles for 
the Altar. They brake open the gates, and fell 
with violence upon the Master and Fellows, taking 
away and destroying many of their Charters, Evi- 
dences and Papal Confirmations, together with 
Plate to the amount of £80. They also committed 
further violences upon the other Colleges. 

No one knows to what lengths this mad rabble 
might have gone had not Henry Spencer that 
warlike Bishop of Norwich casually come hither 
with some Forces and fortunately suppressed them. 

All the Privileges of the Town were forfieted 
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by this Frolick and seized upon by the King, and 
the College recovered £80 in Westminster Hall 
for the damage they had sustained soon after/ 1 

Grantchester must have been a place of impor- 
tance in very early times from its position. If we 
examine a map we, shall see that travellers from 
the western counties who wished to go into Norfolk 
or Suffolk, must pass through or near it in 
consequence of the fens which were then a morass 
and impassable from the sea to near Cambridge ; 
but between the two Cheaters Grant-chester and 
Chester-ton there would be only one river to ford ; 
if however they went any further south, they would 
have to cross the three branches into which the 
river divides, together with the fenny swamps 
between them. Thus in times of warlike incursions 
it would be an important pass to guard, and no 
doubt led to the construction of the Castle hill, 
probably by the Britons, and the Castle itself by 
the Normans at a later date. 

Although there is no doubt that Grantchester 
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was a Roman station there seems great doubt as 
to where the camp was placed. "Some say that 
here in Grantchester vVas the seat and habitation 
of a king, and that his palace was surrounded with 
a double wall and threefold moat, now almost dry 
and grown up, and where now standeth a grove of 
Elms, parsell of the Manor of Jakes, or Burgwashe 
in Grantchester." {Cole MSS.) Could this have 
been instead the Roman camp ? The grove, 
appears to be that now called 'Ball's Grove' near 
the Church; there are some excavations there, 
one at the lower part being about 120 yards long, 
and the bank is still 8 or 10 feet high ; there is 
also in the upper part a kind of moat enclosing 
two sides of a square. This was a very likely place 
for a camp to be constructed, as it commanded the 
roads to the fords. 

There is however another spot that has more 
the appearance of a camp, and that also commands 
the principal ford, this is a plot of ground 70 or 80 
yards square on the south side of the Manor House, 
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it was a few years ago surrounded by a moat, but 
as the Romans were not in the habit of filling 
their ditches with water this has not been looked 
on as a Boipan work, bat when in later times the 
Manor house was built, and ponds for fish were 
wanted, what is mora likely than that the old 
Roman ditch was utilised for this purpose ? 

Before the Cam-bridge (or rather Grant-bridge 
as it was originally called) was built, it is very 
likely that the ford at Grantchester was the best 
crossing place, for tlie reason that at Cambridge 
the banks approaching near enough to throw a 
bridge across, the water must have been deep from 
the channel being so confined, but when this bridge 
was built the fords would naturally fall into disuse, 
this may in some measure account for the rise of 
Cambridge and the decline of Grantchester. 

There were two fords at Grantchester, the road 
to one of them is now stopped, it was a con- 
tinuation of the road from Barton, and passed in 
front of the Rose and Crown public house and the 
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cottages beyond, it may still be traced as a hollow 
at the back of the School, it is again seen after 
crossing the Cambridge foot path, going down the 
bank to the river, where the slope in, the banks 
on both sides is still visible; it then crosses the 
Trumpington fen and passed along the end of the 
plantation to the London road which it aldo crossed, 
and proceeded in nearly a straight line until it 
came to the Hills road near the Bed Gross turnpike, 
and joined the road called k Worts causeway'. 

This track is described in 'Lyson's Cambridge- 
shire", and is shown by a dotted line on the 
Ordnance map. 

The part of the road at the back of the School 
bordered by old pollard elms, is still remembered 
by a few of, the old inhabitants, one of whom 
described it as "a way but not a road" probably a 
green lane suitable for horses but not for wheel 
vehicles. 

The term way, appears to have been more used 
formerly than now ; on the road to Barton there is 
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a fit'M called 'Deadmau Way\ the meaning of this is 
not at once apparent now, but before the enclosure 
there used to be a way leading through this field 
to Jiarton, instead of passing by the side of it as 
it now does, and from the number of bones and 
other remains found near it, it is supposed to have 
been the site of a battle which may have given rise 
to the first part of the name. Another tcay to 
Barton through the Manor Farm used to be called 
Mill way, now Mill path. 

The other ford was at tlie place where the 
Trumpington bridge now stands, it seems to have 
been approached by two tracks, one, probably the 
most ancient, passed down what is now called 
Spring lane, being in a line with the road which 
passes the Church, and crossing the field called 
Watcroft where the track may still (or could until 
recently) be seen when the land has been freshly 
ploughed ; the other proceeded by the present road, 
except that it passed by the side of the old Vicar- 
age garden, and tlirough the river in front of the 
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Mill, it must however be remembered that this was 
not the original river, but was made when the 
present mill was built, in comparatively modern 
times ; though there are reasons for believing that 
a small stream ran this way, probably the surplus 
water in wet weather and when not required for 
the ancient mill which stood at Byron's Pool, or 
Old Mills as it is often called. The road after 
crossing this small stream passed along in the 
hollow by the side of the present one between the 
bridges, and instead of bearing to the right as it 
does now, proceeded in nearly a straight line into 
the river, and after traversing its bed for about 50 
yards, emerged on the opposite bank near the site 
of the present bridge. 

There would be another way of crossing the 
river near Byron's Pool after the old Mill was built, 
which was doubtless in very early times, as it was 
held by Sir Roger de Trumpington, who appears to 
have lived in the reign of Edward I, as his name 
is appended to a deed of that period ; it is also 
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mentioned by Chaucer in his 'Miller of Trumping- 
ton\ for although the story is only a fiction, taken 
from Boccaccio, Chaucer no doubt laid the scene 
in a place he knew, and which he probably 
described correctly, he says : — 

"Att Trompington not farre fro C'antabrigge 
There goth a btokr, and ovir that a btiggc, 
Upon the which* broke there slant a Well, 
And this is very south as 1 you tell." 

He speaks here first of the bridge, and after 
of the Mill, from which we may infer that they 
were not united, like the present mill and bridge ^ 
this idea seems to be further strengthened by 
inspecting the site ; the road to the mill doubtless 
branched from the Trumpington road through the 
grove, where it may still be traced, it enters by 
the same way as the present path, but they soon 
diverge, the modern one bearing to the left, taking 
the higher ground, the old road keeping straight 
on, and eventually turning to the right towards the 
river, where I imagine the bridge stood, this is just 
at the corner of the plantation which stands on 
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the north side of the stream, and about eighty yards 
below the site of the old mill whose foundations 
may still be seen under the water, the road passing 
to the mill on the Grantchester side. 

Another thing may be mentioned which, if the 
conjecture is correct, will in pome measure account 
lor the present large size of the pool. The ditch 
which now runs through the grove and enters the 
-pool on the south side, probably continued as far 
as the front of the old mill, so* that the water 
could flow out on the lower level, or mill tail, thus 
there would be a narrow tongue of land between 
the ditch and the river which is now swallowed 
up in the pool. 

We have already said that a small stream is 
supposed to have run in the direction of the 
present mill, it appears to have been allowed to 
flow in a channel of its own making, for there are 
traces still to be seen in the meadow which are 
evidently the marks of running water. 

The field at the corner of Bourn brook used 
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to be called 'Parson's ford\ which seems to indicate 
a road across this small stream ; this probably led 
from the bridge above named to Burnt Hill, the 
name of which implies that it was once built upon 
and inhabited ; this seems to be further proved by 
the ancient well which still exists there, called 
"farter's Welf; within living memory it was kept 
in repair and enclosed with brick work, the water 
constantly flowing from a leaden spout, and even 
in the driest seasons seldom or never known to 
fail. A few years ago, when the land was being 
ploughed extra deep a foot path of pebble stones 
leading from it to the village was turned up, the 
road also doubtless continued in the same direction, 
probably passing through the old Rectory farm, 
where there are traces of an ancient road, and so 
joining the village street by the present vicarage 
entrance. 

Nothing appears to be known of the origin or 
meaning of the name 'Tarter's Welf tradition says 
some money was left to keep it in repair, if so it 
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has been lost, nothing being known of it now. 

The land around the well having been dug fur 
coprolites a few years ago has caused the water 
to escape in another direction, so that the ancient 
arch from which it flowed so many years is now 
dry. 
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T may be as well before commencing an 

account of the Church at Grantchester 

to give an extract or two concerning the 

origin of parish churches in general. The first is 

from Masters 1 History of Corpus Christi College. 

"The generality of parochial rural churches 
were originally founded by the piety of the Thanes, 
or greater Lords among the Saxons, from the time 
of their first conversion successively till about the 
time of Edward the Confessor; since which time, 
as will appear if we compare Doomsday book with 
the present number of them, very few of them 
have been built ab origine. 

These great men having large fees and terri- 
tories in the country, founded churches for the 
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service of their families, tenants, and vassals, within 
their respective demesnes, and it was this likewise 
that gave a primary title to the patronage of 
laymen," 

The following is from an old history of England 
bv Hlennerhassett, 1751. "The number of Christ- 
ians increasing every day, and there being at first 
in each Diocese but one Church, it was very in- 
convenient to manv of the new converts to resort 
thither. Twas necessary therefore that others 
should be built, and Priests sent to officiate in them. 
These Priests were not however fixed upon any 
particular Church but kept with the Bishop, who 
sent out sometimes one sometimes another to min- 
ister in the remote Churches, after which they 
returned to him. The number of Christians being 
exceedingly increased it became necessary to provide 
for the constant residence of a Priest in each of 
these Churches, and from this time parishes may 
properly be said to commence." 

Grantchester Church was thus most likely built 
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by some Saxon Thane on his own estate for his 
family and retainers. He probably lived where the 
Manor House now stands; the churchyard was 
evidently a piece taken out of that property. 

The earliest aecount we have of the Church, 
which is dedicated to St. Mary and St Andrew,* 
is in 1 280, when it had four-score acres of arable 
land and five of meadow belonging to it ; part was 
given td Merton Hall in Oxford by Sir Walter de 
Merton ite founder. About ten years after (says 
Masters) I find the Church taxed at £'2 . 6 . 8, the 
the portion of the Prior of St. Neots at £2, the 
Prior of Swaveeey had 20* for the tytbe of a mill, 
and the Scholars of the Bishop of Ely as Rectors 
of St. Peter without Trumpington Gates received 
()d; whilst the possessions of the Abbot of St. 
0*yth in Graotesete and Cotes were rated at 3*. 

In 1294 Hugh de Shengham was Rector, and 
as such quitted claim to the Scholars of St. Peter's 

* Mr. Clay in hb haste*? of Hilton tayt "one third of the Choreics for 
fire miles round Cambridge are dedicated to 8t. Andrew Iheie are iu 
Cambridgeshire and the late of Ely* 4* to St. Mary, nnd 120 to tit. Andicw." 
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College of the tythes of a croft there called Mille- 
croft, opposite Le Sucfcs mill, in 1309. 

Both Cotes (Coton) and Newnham were at this 
time accounted parts of this parish, so probably 
the mill here mentioned was the orie at Newnham. 
Cole refers to a mill he <&lls' Zodehea, which he 
savs is in Newnham. 

Sir Walter de Pateshull was Rector here before 
1324, and so continued in 1851, his brother Sir 
Walter de Pateshull, Knight had the Manor, he 
was succeeded by Sir John de Baiide whose brother 
Sir Win. de Baude, Kt. married the widow of Sir 
Walter de Pateshull aforesaid. The Bishop grant- 
ed him a licence of absence for a' year in 1338 at 
the request of the Countess of Northampton, to 
whom he was then probably Chaplain. He continued 
Hector in 1352, when John Wyth of Orantchester, 
granted to him and Iris successors for ever, an 
annual rent of 4*. 

In 1356 Corpus Christ! College was founded, partly 
by the assistance of Henry Duke of Lancaster who 
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was alderman of the Guild from which the College 
sprang. His son-in-law, John of Gaunt, has by 
mistake been sometimes called the founder, he 
was however a great benefactor to the College, 
not so much by gifts as by procuring them many 
privileges from the King, with whom he was a 
great favourite. 

The Master, with the assistance of the brethren, 
procured from the Duke tlie reversion of the Manor 
of Barton (after the decease of Sir "Robert de la 
Beche, who then possessed it,) and a rent of 50* 
per annum from that of Girton. They also 
purchased the Rectory of Grantchester, from John 
of Grantchester, these altogether cost 500 marks. 
(£333 .6.8) A Royal licence for holding them 
in Mortmain was obtained by the Duke, upon the 
condition that they should pray for the welfare of 
the King and Queen together with that of the 
Duke, during their lives and after their decease 
for their souls. 

In 1364 Thomas de Elteslee the first Master 
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of the College became also Rector of Grantchester ; 
he appears to have held it for about eleven years, 
when he exchanged it with Thomas de Elteslee juu. 
for Land Beach, who in the following yetfr exchang- 
ed with Sir Richard de Donemowe for the Rectory 
of Eltesle to which he had been lately preferred 
by the Countess of Pembroke, of whose college he 
was a fellow; he was succeeded in 1379 by Sir 
Richard Tittelsal. The year following the college 
obtained a licence of appropriation of the Rectory, 
which was completed on the resignation of Sir 
Richard Tittlesal, the last Rector, who reserved to 
himself a pension ; he lived however but a short 
time to enjoy it, being certainly dead in 1383, as 
appears from a discharge of his executor. 

November 4th 1 380 Sir Wm. Wendye, Priest, 
became the first Vicar. According to an ordinance 
of the 30th October 1380, his portion was allotted 
as follows: — He was to have all the Altarage 
viz. Mortuaries, Oblations, Tythes of Lambs, Wool, 
Calves, Fowls, Pigeons, Geese, Hemp, Flax, Mills, 
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Fruit, Gardens, Eggs, Milk, Cheese and Butter, 
personal tythes of the gains of Artificers, Traders 
and Merchants, and all other small tythes belonging 
to the Church, amounting to the value of about 
nine marks, (£6) besides the whole tythe of hay, 
then estimated at 1 3a 4td with 20 acres of arable 
land, worth 1 6a Sd, and two acres of meadow, rated 
at 6s 8rf, together with a stipend of 408 per annum, 
to be paid quarterly, this, with the exception of a 
lodging to be mentioned shortly was the whole 
endowment of the Vicar, out of which he was to 
pay 26 4d for Synodals, and Is for Procurations to 
the Archdeacon, and his share as he should be 
rated, towards Bread and Wine, Lights and other 
extraordinary expences and taxes; the residue 
whereof, with the finding new books for the Church 
as oft as there should be occasion, and repairing 
the Chancel, the College took upon themselves, all 
which was confirmed by the Pope Dec. 7th 1384. 
The Rectory was then valued at 32/ 14* 8d 
per annum, (exclusive of the portions of the Priors 
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of Barnwell and St. Neots, and the annual rent of 
16d to James of Grantchester.) and rated at 20/ 
6s Sd. An arrangement was made that the Vicar 
should have an appartment in the Bectory house 
till he should be otherwise provided for, this appeal's 
to have been done soon after, for we are told that 
the Master of the College and first Rector, gave 
the Vicarage house with two acres and a rood 
and a half of land. 

Sir Wm. Bachelor succeeded Sir Wm. Wendye, 
but at what time is uncertain ; he was Vicar here 
however on the 18th of April 1384, when a com- 
position was made with Nicolas Marable, Rector 
of Coton, whereby he agreed both for himself and 
his successors, to pay Sd to the Vicar of Grant- 
chester for every parishioner or stranger, that 
should be buried in the Church or Churchyard of 
Coton or elsewhere (!) within eight days, or to 
forfeit for every neglect 12d, which was confirmed 
by the Bishop for the sake of peace, this church 
having been an appendage to that of Grantchester. 
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On the 16th of May 1396 the living was ex- 
changed with Sir Wm. Berkelow, and in November 
of tlie same year, Sir Wm. Walterkyn, Priest, was 
instituted, as was likewise on the 18th of Deer. 
(the month following) Sir John Smith, who on the 
7th of November 1398, exchanged with Sir John 
Uurhead, as lie did soon - after with Sir Thomas 
Hogtn, on the 14th of March 1401 ; he again 
exchanged it with Sir John Peyntour, Priest, who 
was a benefactor to St. Thomas's Guild here. 

After so many changes in a short time, there 
comes a long space of thirtjvseven years in which 
we hear of no changes ; whether Sir John Peyntour 
held it most of this time or not is unknown, but 
in December 1440 Thomas Haraelyu was Vicar, as 
appears from a lease of the Vicarage to the Master 
and Fellows &t that time for 100s per annum. 

Ou the 3rd of June 1 444 Sir Wm. Toj t, Priest 
was instituted, he resigned it however in 1446, 
when Sir Thomas Broke, Chaplain became possessed 
of it and held it till his death, when in 1460 Mr. 
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Wm. Rudde was instituted, and in 1469 he took 
a lease of the Rectory at ,£20 per annum, it is not 
certain whether he held it till his death, but he 
was probably: succeeded in 14S3 by Mr Robert 
Snow M. A. who resigned it in 1487, when Henry 
Lewes M. A. was instituted, but the following year 
lie also resigned, and made way for Robert Barker 
M. A. and Chaplain, but bow long he continued 
here is uncertain. 

"Henry Brown M. A. who had been a Fellow 
of the College in 1497 was Vicar here in 1506, 
and so probably continued till his death in 1526, 
when his Executors surrendered to the Church 
wardens of this parish, four acres of free land lying 
in Ridgeway field, with three Kyne. for the per- 
petual observation of his Obit on the friday before 
the Annunciation of the blessed Lady ; out of the 
annual profits of which the Vicar was to have Sd 
for a Derige and the Bedroll, lOrf was to be given 
for HI I pellys of the Bellys, I2i to the reparacions 
of the Cherche &c. 30th Sep. 18 Hen. 8." 
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These curious bequests may require some little 
explanation. The Derige, or Dirige was the 5th 

4 

Psalm and was often bound up separately at the 
end of the Missals, and was borrowed from the 
first Nocturn in the matins of the office of the dead. 
The Bedroll, or Beadroll, was the catalogue of 
those for whose souls prayers were to be offered. 
It may be observed that the word 'bead* is the 
past participle of biddan, the Saxon word for 'to 
pray* 1 and thus signified a prayer; and the balls 
forming a rosary were from this called beads- 
Spencer in the Fairy Queen says : — 

"All night the spent In bidding of ber beads 
And alt the day in doing good and Godly deeds.'* 

He also mentions the Beadroll in the following 
lines. 

"Methinks 1 listen, at what horrid tine 
Forked lightening* cleft the tented sky in twain, 
Together when these maddening bells 'gas chime, 
When pealing organs stunn'd the vaulted fane, 
MUM with a gabbling wild discordant strata 
Of fathers hurrying fast the bead-roll round* 
When wild hall pelted on the painted pane, 
When thunders roared along the blue profound, 
And all was one strange grand bewildering wai of sound." 
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This ceremony was supposed to repel evil spirits 
Not only were blessings evoked on persons named 
in the beadroll, but curses also, thus, the King's 
enemies were cursed by name in the beadroll at 
St. Pauls. 

Pepys says in his diary: — "April 1st 1669 
Met with Dr. Ball, the Parson of the Temple, who 
did tell me a great many pretty stories about the 
manner of the Parsons being paid for their preach- 
ing at PauFs heretofore, and now, and the ground 
of the Lecture, and for the names of the founders 
thereof, which were many, at some 5*, some 6s per 
annum towards it: and had their names rgad in 
the pulpit every sermon among those holy persons 
that the Church do order a collect for, giving God 
thanks for." 

The prayer used before the University sermon 
is called the 'bidding prayer" and reminds us some- 
what of the old beadroll, of which it <s probably 
the shadow. 

lOd. was to be given for '1III pellys of the 
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Bellys," this in plain English means, four peals of 
the bells. There appears to have been exact rules 
laid down as to the number of bells and peals 
that should be rung for different persons. In an 
old English Homily for Trinity Sunday occurs the 
following; — "The fourme of the Trinitee was 
founded in Manne, that was Adam our forefadir, 
of earth oon persone; and Eve of Adam the 
secunde persone ; and of them both was the third 
persone, at the deth of a manne three Bellis shulde 
be ronge as his knyll, in worscheppe of the Trinitee, 
and for a womanne, who was the secund persone 
of the Trinitee, two Bellis shulde be rungen." 
Durandus says "Bells must be rung for a clergyman 
as many times as he had Orders, and at the 
conclusion, a peal on all the Bells to distinguish 
the quality of the person." 

On the 11th of August 1526, Mr. Thomas 
Grooke M. A. was instituted upon the death of the 
last Incumbent He had been Fellow of the 
College some years before, and dying, was buried 
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here January the Slst 1540. It was about this 
time, 3538, Strype says:— "The Holy Bible was 
first divulged and exposed to common sale, and 
appointed to be had in every parish church." 
Mr. Crooke was succeeded bv Mr. Thomas 

a/ 

Aleyn M. A. a long dispute arose between him and 
the College concerning the Vicarage House &c. 
which occasioned him to send up divers petitions 
to the King, who at length appointed the Bishop 
of Ely to determine the affair, and as the Vicarage 
had been endowed by licenses from the Pope, the 
incumbent also sent petitions to him, but particulars 
of the dispute do not appear. He died here in 
1545. 

On the 5th of May 1546, Mr. Richard Lysher 
was instituted, but resigned it the same year, when 
John Robinson was presented, he was succeeded 
in 1554 by Thomas, or William Sigrave, who died 
on the 30th of August 1556, when, on the 3rd of 
November the same year, Edward Westybye was 
instituted, and held it till 1561, when John Bungay 
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took it, he was succeeded by Thomas Corker, who 
the year following gave place to Edmund Byshoppe, 
who married Alice Kidman July 14th 1570, and 
probably continued here till the institution of 
Edward Braine, upon whose induction 6th October, 
1572 a sermon was preached by John Knewstub 
B. I), before the Master, Fellows and parishioners. 
Mr. Braine had been appointed the first Registrar 
of the College Acts in 1569, and on his coming 
here, carefully transcribed the old parish register 
from 1539 and continued it down with such 
accuracy throughout his whole time, that (says Mas- 
ters) "it is the best I ever saw," He married and 
had several children, aud during his residence had a 
long contest jn the Vice-Chancellor's court with 
James Ansell of Trumpington, Gent, about the 
tythe of hay growing upon Dryholm and Fludgate 
Close, which was at length, referred to Arbitrators 
who determined in favour of the Vicar 27th May 
1594. 

Jn Cole's MS. it is stated "1595 November 3rd, 
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Mr. Braine was rated for his Vicarage at Grant- 
Chester, (jointly with the Vicar of Trumpington) 
to raise j pike furnished." This was a pike or 
lance for the soldiers of the period, who were called 
pikeraen, the head was made of the best steel, the 
staves of seasoned ash, protected for three or four 
feet with thin iron plates to prevent their being 
cut by the swords of the cavalry, there was also 
frequently a tassel on the staff to prevent the wet 
from running down to the hands in rainy weather. 
It was probably when supplied with these appen- 
dages, that it was said to be 'furnished.' 

In 1609 he was again "rated with the Vicars 
of Trumpington and Haslingfield, to find one pair 
of Curols with a pike furnished." It seems rather 
doubtfnl what Curols were, it has been suggested 
that quarrels were meant, these were a kind of short 
arrow with a square head used with cross bows. 

It may be thought that a pair of arrows were 
very few, but it seems that the word pair used to 
be employed to express a set, thus, we still say, a 
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pair of stairs, and formerly it was usual to speak 
of a pair of organs, meaning a complete set of pipes. 
Chaucer speaks of a rosary as * a pair of bedes 
gauded all with green.' 1 And Gower : — 

"A pair of bedes black at sable 
lie took and bang my neck about." 

It seems to have been common in those times 
to call upon the clergy to provide arms ; an al- 
lusiou to this custom is found in George Herbert's 
'Priest to the Temple" (chap xix) "The Country 
Parson is sincere and upright in all liis relatious. 
And first lie is just to his country ; as when he is 
set at an armour, or horse, he borrows them not 
to serve the turne, nor provides slight and unuseful, 
but such as are every way fitting to do his country 
true and laudable service, when occasion requires/' 

The custom is also referred to in the corres- 
pondance of Archbishop Parker, in a letter to the 
Dean and Chapter of York, he- says :— There was 
a certain proportion and rate prescribed and used 
for armour to be found and maintained by the 
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clergy of this realm of England/' (p 345) 

Mr. Braine died here, and was buried on the 
14th of May 1613. He was succeeded by Merlin 
Higden who also, died here, and was buried in St. 
Benedict's Cambridge 10th June 1616. 

The next vicar was Thomas Colby M.A. who 
held the living until 1621, when he was followed 
by Thomas Osborne B.D. and Fellow: during his 
residence in college he and some others took oflfence 
at some proceedings of the Master and treated him 
so uncivilly that he was expelled, but restored the 
following year " in hopes that he would conform 
to the xx Statute, and become obediens, pacificus, 
humilis el modetfw for the future." 

In 1622 Samuel Walsall D.D. the Master of 
the College was in possession, as was also in the 
same year Richard Palmer B.D. one of the Fellows, 
who resigned it and was succeeded by Thomas 
Howe M. A. Fellow, who held it tiU 1634, when 
Thomas Whatton became Vicar, and served it for 
many years by his Curate, Thomas Whatton jun. 
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He buried his wife Elizabeth here in 1 638, and 
married Mary Gray in 1643, the following year 
he was ejected by the Earl of Manchester "being 
deemed very forward and zealous in bringing in all 
innovations into the Church, a frequenter of Taverns, 
Inns, and Ale-houses, and .a vicious person." Note 
ki et non omnio immerUo" (Baker s MS ) 

The following extract from Lingards History 
of England refers to this period of the Common- 
wealth "Episcopacy was abolished ; and the clergy, 
wherever the parliamentary arms prevailed, suffered 
all those severities which tliey had formerly inflicted 
on their dissenting brethren. Their enemies accused 
thein of immorality, or malignancy, and the two 
houses invariably sequestrated their livings, and 
assigned the pulpits to other ministers. In Jan. 
1644 an ordinance passed for the reform of the 
University of Cambridge ; and it was perhaps for- 
tunate that the ungracious task devolved in the 
first instance on the military commander the Earl 
of Manchester, who to a taste for literature added 
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a gentleness of disposition averse- from acts of 
severity. Under his superintendance the University 
was 'purified' and ten heads of houses, with sixty- 
five fellows, were expelled. " ' 

From the time of Wharton^ ejection eighteen 
years elapsed before the next Vicar was instituted. 

Who had charge of our Church during this 
time is not known, but we read in history that 
now "the pulpits were occupied by Presbyterians, 
Independants, and even by sectaries of a less orderly 
description." Although entries are made in the 
registers there are no signatures of the officiating 
minister, it is rather curious that during part of 
this time baptisms are not mentioned, but children 
are entered as having been born on a certain day. 

At length in 1662 Isaac Dobson B.D. and a 
Fellow, was instituted "he had a long dispute with 
Mr. John Byng, the lessee of the College, about 
the tythes of a thousand acres of land which were 
converted into pasture by being laid down with 
clover or hay-seeds." One would imagine that this 
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must be a mistake and that one hundred must be 
intended, for it appears from a petition he sent to 
the Bishop that the whole of the arable land in 
the parish at that time was about 1500 acres, that 
belonging to the Rectory 100 acres with 20 of 
meadow, and that to the Vicarage 20 acres with 
2 of meadow. How the matter was determined 
is not known. 

In 1647 the granddaughter of the celebrated Lord 
Chief Justice Coke was married in this Church, the 
following is the entry in the register : — "Edward 
Byng ye son of Hy. Byng Sergeant at Law, and 
Winefred Coke Daughter and Co-heir of Arthur 
Coke, son of Sir Ed. Coke, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, were married together on ye feast of ye 
Annunciation of ye blessed Virgin Mary/ 1 

In 1664 a uialthouse belonging to the Rectory 
was given to Mr. Dobson to build a barn and 
outhouses to the Vicarage. He was Librarian to 
the University in 1661 which office he resigned in 
1667 upon their engaging to pay him £40. 
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In the Parish Register of Castle Hedingham 
Essex, is the following entry :— "1665 Given to a 
brief pr. consent of ye parish for ye town of Gran- 
cester ye loss 1250W ... Is." The cause of this 
great loss I have not been able to discover, most 
likely an extensive fire. Another brief was read 
on behalf of Grantchester in the Church of Worm- 
hill in the High Peak in 1695, when the sura, of 
8d was subscribed. 

There are some rather curious entries in the 
Grantchester Register of this period: ''Ann the 
daughter of Win. Spencer and Katherine his wife 
buried (being the first interred in woolen according 
to ye act) Aug. ye 24th 1678 ^ ''Walter ye son 
of Walter Mott labourer and Rebecca his wife, 
travellers, was buried in woolen Nov. ye 27th 1 678 
for whom no certificate was brought and therefore 
(according to ye act) seizure was made (upon the 
Vicar's information) of ye goods of Francis Allen 
where ye said Walter died. 1 ' 

In all the burials of this period it is mentioned 
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that tbey were interred in woolen. This was on 
account of an act passed by Charles II to encourage 
the wool trade, which was at that time considered 
one of the most important in England, at first 
wool was exported in a raw state, there being no 
manufactories in this country, but afterwards, when 
they were established the export was prohibited 
under severe penalties, one of which was the loss 
of the right hand, and some time after, in conse. 
quence of the contraband trade, the punishment was 
death. The wearing of woolen caps by certain 
classes was enforced by statute 13 Elizabeth. 

As an indication of the importance of this trade 
the Lord Chancellor still sits on a wool sack. 

Mr. Dobson was succeeded in 1678 by Mr. 
Matthew Shorting M.A. Fellow of Pembroke Hall, 
who had been Curate here many years It appears 
he held the living for the convenience of the Society 
of Corpus Christi, giving up to them the cure and 
the profits, as is shown by the following College 
Orders:— April 16th 1702 "Agreed that the 
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parish of Grantchester be held by the senior Fellow 
then resident, with the approbation of the Master 
and Fellows."" 

"Sep. 27th, 1703 Agreed that Mr. Fawcett 
have the parish of Grantchester for the ensuing 



year." 1 



After this Mr. Kidman held it, then Mr. Williams 
and next Mr. Waller, these were Curates under Mr. 
Shorting, and on his death in 1707 Mr, Selby 
another Fellow of Pembroke was appointed "in 
trust and confidence that he will permit the Fellows 
to serve the cure and enjoy the profits of the living 
as Dr. Shorting did." 

Mr. Waller held the Curacy until 1716, wlien 
upon the death of Erasmus Lane he succeeded to 
the Rectory of Little Wilbraham; upon this Mr % 
Selby vacated the Vicarage of Grantchester, to 
which the College presented Mr. Waller, and these 
two pieces of preferment were henceforth held by 
the same person until 1806. 

1716 John Waller B.D. Fellow with Wilbraham. 
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1718 Chs. Sheldrake M.A. Fellow with Wilbraham. 
1752 Thos. Pearson B.D. Fellow with Wilbraham. 
Cole says of him "He was rather a low kind 
of man and loved ale and low company." 

The following curious entry is found in the 
Parish Register of this period "Thos. Frohook and 
Mary Jeakins married Oct. 15th 1752. Note. The 
Frohocks were nicknamed Frog and heretofore were 
registered Frog in this book tho' their relations 
spelled theirs Frohock." 

1762 John Hook M.A. Fellow with Wilbraham. 
Referring to this period Cole says, quoting the 
Cambridge Chronicle of May the 5th 1763 : — 

"Grantchester and Little Wilbraham worth to- 
gether £170 per annum. 

1778 Wm. Butts M.A. Fellow with Wilbraham. 
In 1805 Mr. Peck a brush maker of Cambridge 
gave to the poor of this parish j£20, which was 
given away on Friday May 24th 1805. The in- 
habitants then amounted to 206 persons exclusive 
of Farmers and their servants. 
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1806 John Hewit B.D. Fellow was instituted. 

"The Eev. Wm Butts who died May the 12th 
1806, gave £50 to the poor which was given away 
in bread ; one Lewis of Cambridge was the baker 
who was fined 218 penny loaves (by Mr. Mausell 
Master of Trinity) for not making the bread full 
weight. 1 " 

April 80th 1850 The Rev. Wm. Martin MA. 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College the present Vicar 
succeeded to the living. The old Vicarage with 
the garden and part of the glebe was sold and a 
plot of ground purchased for a new Vicarage, which 
was begun in September of this year and finished 
in July 1851 ; a loan, was obtained for this purpose 
from Queen Anne's Bounty and a liberal grant 
made by the College. It was decided by the College 
many years ago, to remove the Vicarage to a more 
convenient site, as appeara from a College Order 
dated January 30th 1800, but for some reason it 
was not carried out. 

It will be noticed that the earlier Rectors and 
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Vicars have the title of Sir, this was common to 
both Priests and Knights in olden times, when 
Churchmen were looked up to with greater reverence 
than was the case afterwards. There are several 
instances in Shakespeare's works of Priests being 
called Sir, 'Sir Hugh' in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, 4 Sir Oliver' in, As you like it, 'Sir Topas' 
in, Twelfth Night, and, 'Sir Nathaniel' in, Love's 
Labours Lost. Lord Macauley in his History of 
England says : — The place of clergymen in society 
had been completely changed by the Reformation. 
Before that event, ecclesiastics had formed the 
majority in the House of Lords. ... Down to the 
middle of the reign of Henry VIII, therefore no* 
line of life was so attractive to ambitious and 
covetous natures as the priesthood. Then came 
a violent revolution. The abolition of monasteries 
deprived the Church at once of the greater part 
of her wealth, and the predominance in the upper 
. House of Parliament. ... Not one parish in two 
hundred then afforded what a man of family 
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considered as a maintenance. ... The clergy were 
regarded on the whole as a plebeian class ... often 
it was only by toiling on his glebe that he could 
obtain daily bread. ... Assuredly there was at that 
time no lack in the English Church, of ministers 
distinguished by abilities and learning. But it is 
to be observed that these ministers were not scatter* 
ed among the rural population; they were to be 
found with scarcely a single exception at the Uni- 
versities, at the great Cathedrals or in the capital." 

Let us hope that being so near Cambridge our 
Vicars of old time were in a better condition than 
most of those in country places described by the 
historian. ' People do not appear to have had much 
reverence for the house of God in Charles II time, 
Pepys under the date Nov. 17th 1661, says "To 
Church and heard a simple fellow upon the praise 
of Church musique and exclaiming against mens 
wearing their hats on in the Church." 

Having now brought the list of Vicars down 
to the present time, for the information concerning 
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winch I am principally indebted to Masters' History 
of Corpus Christ i College, and have in many cases 
given it in his own words, though not always within 
marks or quotation, as I have in some cases con. 
(tensed, and in others expanded them, where I 
thought explanation necessary ; it now remains to 
give some account of the Church itself. 
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-INTERNAL DIMENSIONS. 



Length 


Breadth 


Height 


Ft. In. 


Ft. In. 


Ft. In. 


Chancel 34 . 


17.0 


27.3 


Nave ... 61 . 


19.10 


23.6 


Tower ... 12 . 4 


11 .8 


56 . to top 


battlements. Weathercock about 70 feet. 




HE oldest part of the present structure 

judging only by the architecture, is the 

Chancel, which is Decorated Gothic, it 

was probably built about the time of Edward III, 

and is consequently rather more than 500 years 

old. It is much admired for its lightness and 
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excellent proportions, as is also the east window 
with its elegant flowing tracery, there are niches 
on each side of this window in which the ten 
commandments are now placed, but which once 
possibly contained figures of Saints. There were 
no doubt originally finials placed on the top of 
these niches, if so they long since disappeared ; a 
few years ago however they were restored by the 
Wife of the Vicar, as a memorial to her Mother, 
the Widow of the Rev. Wm. Cowlard ; sometime 
Vicar of Layston, Herts. There are three hand- 
some windows on each side of the Chancel, and 
between these are double niches, called in Lyson's 
Cambridgeshire, Tabernacles ; the finials of these 
have also been restored by the Rev. F.G.Howard. 
In the north wall, within the communion rails, 
there is a low ogee arch, which Cole says he sup- 
poses is the tomb of the founder of this Chancel, 
but others say it is a Sepulchre Arch. In a tract 
published by the late Camden Society these arches 
are described and two examples given, one being 
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at Grant Chester the other at Balsham, these arches 
were used in Roman Catholic times at the Easter 
ceremonials which were somewhat as follows: — 

On Good Friday the Crucifix was taken down, 
and being folded in silk or linen cloth, was laid in 
a wooden tomb placed under this kind of arch, 
which was supposed to represent the Holy Sepul- 
chre, sometimes an image was used : in the list of 
Church goods at (it. St. Mary s Cambridge in 1504 
is the following 'Item, ye yinage of Jesus for ye 
Resurrection." On Easter morning three deacons 
dressed as women came through the choir and 
hastening to the Sepulchre with downcast looks, 
said, "Who will remove the stone for us." 

Then a boy clothed to represent an angel, said, 
" Whom do ye seek."* The Maries answered, 
Jesus of Nazereth who was crucified.'" The angel 
answers, "He is not here &c." Then as they turn 
away a Priest representing Christ, who stands by 
the altar says, "Mary." Upon this the mock Mary 
throws herself at his feet crying "Cabboin/ 1 He 
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replies "Noli me tangere" (touch me not) and then 
"Hail do not fear" he then conceals himself. They 
joyful at this bow to the altar, and turning to the 
choir, sing "Alleluia, the Lord is risen." This was 
the signal for the Bishop or Priest to begin the 
Te Deiim. 

In the south wall within the rails, there is a 
piscina in good preservation ; on the west side of 
this a sedilia was constructed in 1860, when the 
chancel was repaired and partially restored by 
Corpus Chriati College, and in doing this some 
ancient hinges were discovered in the wall, and 
from their position, and the fact that there was 
not room for a door large enough for a person to 
enter by, there is no doubt that it was one of 
those small low windows, the use of which has so 
much puzzled Archeologists. They were unglazed 
and closed with a shutter, and are most frequently 
found in the sonth wall of the chancel, though not 
by any means universally so, in some instances 
there are two, one on each side, as at Over in this 
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County. These openings are sometimes called 
Lychnoscopes, which name implies that they were 
for watching the Lamp. Another writer supposes 
them to be windows where offerings were made. 
Another, that they were used by the Sacristan to 
ring a bell at the elevation of the Host. Another 
theory is that they were exterior confessionals. 
Dr. Bock says they were openings for lepers and 
others who were not allowed to enter the Church, 
to assist at Mass ; this seems to be confirmed to 
some extent by an ancient painting on the wall of 
the Chapel at Eton, of a Priest administering the 
sacrament through such an opening to a person 
outside, who is stated in the inscription below the 
painting, to be the son of a Jew. This idea is 
further strengthened by the fact, that at the period 
when these windows were made leprosy was very 
common in England, having as is supposed been 
brought from the east by persons returning from 
the crusades. There are some other suggested uses 
for these openings but the most probable is that 
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they were either confessionals, or perhaps, as some 
have called them Eucharistic windows. 

There are no signs in the Church now of this 
window but by closely examining the plaster on 
the outside slight cracks may be seen, showing 
where the opening was, and also close to the ground 
there is some projecting brickwork the same width 
as the old window which may originally have been 
a ledge or step for kneeling upon. 

When the repairs above mentioned were being 
made, a Haggiosoope or squint was found in the 
north-west corner of the chancel, which passed in 
an oblique manner into a small Chapel which stood 
on the north side of the Church, the entrance to 
this Chapel was from the Nave, near where the 
pulpit now stands, the sides of the arch being built 
up and a window placed in the centre. Outside 
the Church there is a small recess in the wall 
which was formerly enclosed within the walls of 
this Chapel, it was probably an Aumbry, though as 
there are no marks of hinges, it may have been a 
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piscina, but it is now difficult to decide. 

Cole in describing this Church, says, "The Altar 
is railed in and on two pretty high steps. ' this is 
not the case now, there being but one, he also 
describes some stained glass in the windows, of 
which now scarcely a trace remains; he says, "In 
the middle south window are the arms of Vere 
Earl of Oxford" which he describes, "and in the 
same window are the same arms impaling another 
coat which is broken out ; in the opposite window 
are several coats of arms connected with the Somer 
family." 

The Earb of Oxford probably had' possessions 
here in early times Many of them are interred 
at Earls Colne in Essex, it is said of Aubry de 
Vere who died in 1214, that "out of his Christian 
pietie he did confirme the gift of Septem librat 
terre which Aubry his father gave to the Channons 
of St Osith here in Essex, adding thereto some- 
thing of his own." This land may have been at 
Grant Chester as we find that in 1280 the possessions 
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of the Abbot of St. Osith here were rated at 3* 
see page ; *3l. 

There are several tomb-stones within the 

communion rails, one of which has the following 
inscription : — "Here Lies ye Body of Mis, Mary 
Robson daughter of Mr. James Robson (late Alder- 
man of Cambridge) Who lived and died like a good 
Christian on the 23rd day of December 1721, aged 
53 years/ 9 The next stone is to the memory of 
Mrs. Anne Robson, Cole says they were maiden 
ladies who had appartments in the Manor House 
where they boarded with Mr. Headly the tenant 
of King's College. Mrs. Mary Robson gave a book 
of Homilies to the Parish, on the 28th of January 
1713, which is still in the Vestry, she also left 
£50 to the Parish for children to learn to read 
and write, but through some mismanagement it 
was never received. 

Cole says, " Against the south wall between the 
second and third windows is a very neat mural 
monument of carved and gilt stone, but much 
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shattered and broken, the Cherubim at the top also 
defaced with a hatchet, this Monument fills up the 
Nich in the wall ; under the Cherubim is this wrote. 
Usquequo, Domine, Usquequo ? Rev. vi. 10. 
Etiam venio cito: Amen, etiara veni Domine Jesii. 
Rev. xxii. 20. 
Under this on a table of black marble is an 
inscription in gold letters which are in many places 
hardly legible.'' 
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Ulomefield in his "Golectanea Cantabrigensia" 
says this monument was in memory of Katherine 
Uyng Relict of Thomas Byng L.L.D. Master of 
Clare Hall and Dean of Arches, who had ten sons 
and two daughters, and was buried here in 16.7 
aged 74. The following is an extract from the 
Parish Register, and supplies the missing figure in 
the date : — "1627. Venerabilis Katherina Binge 
mater Henerici ad legem Servientis sepulta vigesimo 
primo die Julii." 

The monument was so much broken and dis- 
figured that it was removed when the Chancel was 
repaired in 1860. The "table of black marble" 
was however preserved, and placed under the small 
square window in the south wall of the Nave. 

Between the Chancel and Nave was the Rood-loft 
and screen, the following is an extract from a work 
called, Illustrations of the Manners and Expenccs 
of Ancient time in England. "The Rood was an 
image of our Saviour crucified, carved in wood, 
and generally as big as life, set up in Churches 
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over the Screen, which parted the Nave from the 
Choir or Chancel, and in many places are yet to 
be seen the stairs which went up to the Rood-loft 
or gallery, over the said screen. In the said gal- 
lery stood two other images, as big as the life 
the one representing the Blessed Virgin Mary the 
other the beloved disciple St. John, Before these 
in service time, and in some places constantly day 
and night were burned divers lamps, and in many 
places the images had divers suits of vestments 
which were put upon them and varied as the day 
was serial or a high day. 

Images were first removed out qf Churches in 
1538 by command of Henry VIII and about 1559 
Queen Elizabeth took them away/* 

We have no record of vestments for these 
images in Grantchester Church, but in an inventory 
of goods belonging to Gt. St. Mary's, Cambridge 
taken in 1504; there occurs the following entries, 

"Item, a Cote of Tawney Damaske purfullyd 
with Ffelewet appertaining to Our Ladye." 
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"Item, a rede Sateyn Cole with two payer of 
Beds of blakke Gent appteyning to her Sonne." 

Over the pulpit is to be seen port of a small 
arched doorway which gave access to the rood-loft 
by means of small winding stairs in the wall ; an 
old inhabitant remembers a recess like a closed up 
door where the pulpit now stands, doubtless the 
entrance to these stairs. Cole also says: — "on 
the North in the corner is a way stopped up to 
the Rood Loft.** He also mentions that the screen 
was standing, over which were the King's Arms 
and the ten commandments, (this screen is also 
remembered by some of the older inhabitants,) he 
describes the pulpit as standing against the north 
wall between the two first windows, about opposite 
the spot where the stove now stands, it was after- 
wards removed to the present site on the north 
side of the Chancel arch, but in the year 1835 a 
new pulpit was constructed from some of the 
Fellows stalls, taken down from the old Chapel of 
Corpus Christi College, on the front panel is a 
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shield, on which is carved the arms of Dr. Jegon 
the twenty-first Master w!k> died in 1617. 

This new pulpit, reading, and clerk's desk, form- 
ing what is commonly called "a three-decker 1 ' was 
placed in the centre of the aisle. It remained 
thus until 1856, when the east part of the Nave 
was repewed and the pulpit again moved to its 
present site, together with the old reading-desk 
which however was replaced by the present one 
of carved oak in 1860, presented by the Vicar. 

Cole implies that there was a step up into the 
Chancel for he says, "Under the screen in the 
middle Isle and close to the step lies an old grey 
marble disrobM of its Figure of a Woman and 
Inscription, with four coats at the four corners, 
at the head of this lies a large free-stone Sans 
Inscription" Some years ago a dispute arose 
respecting the "Town Land," and a rumour got 
atloat, that there was an inscription on the under- 
side of this stone that would set the matter at 
rest : it was in consequence taken up for inspection 
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but nothing was discovered, so it was replaced in 
its former position. Gould this have been the 
ancient altar stone! if so the five crosses with 
which such stones were engraved are obliterated; 
it was a common thing when they were deposed 
from the place of honour to lay them down in the 
aisles; such is said to be the case at Coton, at 
Impington and other places-; this is perhaps rather 
large for the purpose, seven feet by three feet 
three inches. 

Cole also describes the old altar tomb under 
the arch in the south wall, but it was also "disrob'd" 
of its inscription* He adds, "all the windows of 
this Church at top are full of very curious and 
neat Figures of Saints, among the rest, of St. 
Anthony, St. Laurence, St. Thomas of Canterbury 
&c. On eaeh side of the Belfry arch on the wall 
is painted Death and Time in the shape of a 
Satire/" 

The style of architecture of the Nave is Per- 
pendkular, the roof is fiat and covered with lead. 
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The walls for a short distance at the west end 
in which the two last windows are placed, are not 
of the same thickness as the rest, and seem to 
suggest the idea that the Church lias been lengthen- 
ed, if so it was probably at the time the tower 
was built which is thought to have been about the 
end of the fourteenth century, for the reason that 
on each side of the west door (now the vestry 
window) there are shields on one of which is the 
arms of the See of Ely, and on the other those of 
Bishop Fordham who was Bishop of Ely from 
1388 to 1426 and which leads to the supposition 
that it was erected either by him or during his 
episcopacy. 

From observing all the peculiarities of the 
Structure, it seems very probable that the walls of 
the Nave are those of the earlier building, but 
that at this time the old windows, perhaps small 
Early English ones were removed and larger ones 
substituted, at the same time pulling down the old 
Chapel on the north side, lengthening the Church 
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some twenty feet, and building the Tower. One 
is led to this conclusion from observing that the 
windows are so much alike that they were most 
probably all put in at the 'same time, but seeing 
that the one on the north side near the pulpit is 
lower than the rest, and is inserted in what was 
evidently an arcli leading into a Chapel, it proves 
that this window must be of later date than the 
arch in which it is placed, moreover the moulding 
of this arch belongs to the Decorated period. 

There is a small square window in the south 
wall of the Nave, opposite the pulpit, which is 
rather puzzling to account for, but the following 
seems a probable way of doing so ; — Over the 
pulpit we see the remains of a doorway which gav e 
access to the llood-loft, to construct which, beams 
must have been placed across .the Church and 
inserted in the side walls, these would be above 
this window and thus prevent its being any higher, 
and the fact of there being a piscina in the recess 
shows tliat there has been an altar there, but it 
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would be a very dark corner but for this window, 
being under the Rood-loft, especially if we are right 
in the conjecture that the other windows were 
small, there seems in fact a great probability that 
they were of the same width as tins erne, but more 
lofty. 

The roof of the Nave originally k sure to have 
been of high pitch, the west end of the Chancel 
as seen from the outside, appears to be the old 
gable of the Nave and will be seen to be of dif- 
ferent pitch to the Chancel. This old roof seems 
to have stood about 200 years (supposing it to have 
been made when the windows were put in) and 
then to have been succeeded by the present one. 

At the back of the organ is the date 1635, 
probably the time when the present roof was 
erected and the noble tower arch partly filled up 
with a smaller one of brick, most likely because it 
was too high for the new roof. 

In an old book in the Church is the following 
entry: — "In the summer of 1801 the Church was 
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new leaded by Messrs Westwood and Grief of 
Cambridge which cost the parish £50." 

In searching for materials for this book in the 
parish chest I found there a piece of one of the 
old monumental brasses, it is rather more than four 
inches long, not quite a third of its original length 
as proved by fitting it into its matrix in the Chancel, 
the inscription is in latin, and several words are 
abbreviated, which makes it rather diftcnlt to de- 
cipher. The following is a translation, the words 
in italics are guessed at from the context : 

Pray for the soul of master tu- 

car of Grancetter . 

This shows that one of our old vicars lies there 
but we do not know bis name as the rest of the 
brass is lost It is rather curious that there is 
another inscription on the back of the plate, the 
words that can be deciphered are " de Stowe-Qwy" 
and under it "migravit \ (departed this life) It is 
said to be not uncommon to find brasses that have 
been used on both sides, some suppose that the 
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engravers stole them and usad the reverse side. 
Below is a fac-simile of the brass. 
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The Font is of Purbeck stone and very ancient, 
much older than any part of the Church, it is 
probably of Saxon or Norman construction, but 
being quite plain and without mouldings of any 
kind there is nothing to indicate the precise date, 
but as a rale the oldest are always the largest, 
and this is of great size and evidently intended 
for the total immersion of the child, it is 30 inches 
in diameter and 78 in depth. It stood for many 
years on the north side of the tower arch, under 
the gallery stairs, in which position it could not 
be used, a small fontlet placed on a bracket in the 
Nave is used instead. The old Font has lately 
been removed with the intention of putting it in a 
better position, but as there is a prospect of the 
Church being enlarged shortly, the placing of it has 
been deferred for the present. 

Cole says, the Font stood under the Belfry 
arch to the south. 

The following extract is from Mr. Riley's work 
on Baptismal Fonts : "Very many early cylindrical 
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Fonts remain, but they seldom bear any decisive 
mark beyond their primitive shape or rude execu- 
tion, though the remote antiquity of some of them 
at letftt cannot reasonably be doubted when we 
consider the more definite character of Norman 
and later fonts, to which these are evidently anterior 
in style. There seem* little doubt that almost; all 
ancient fonts were lined with lead, except where 
granite, marble, or some very hard and impervious 
atone was used for the purpose; and generally 
furnished with a plug and drain, which usually 
carried the wader into a small tank immediately 
underneath, certain it is that the very earliest fonts 
are generally fitted with lead, which has every 
appearance pf being as old as the bowl. 

Another reason for supposing the leaden lining 
was universal even in early fonts is this; — that 
they were always kept filled with water, and this 
could hardly have been done without the use of 

lead, the earliest fonts were covered with a flat 

« 

board fastened down by staples fixed in the stone 
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ami locked, the reason assigned being to avoid 
magic influences." 

In the old book of the Archdeacon of Ely (to 
be hereafter referred to) the font at Grantchester 
is described as having a lock in 1306. 

The constitution of Edmond directed that the 
water should be changed every seven days, this was 
extended to a month by Edward VI. At one 
period the fonts were seldom opened except at 
Easter or Whitsuntide. 



XT UNDEK THE GALLERY STAll 
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The gallery, which is at the west end of the 
nave, was at first much smaller than at present, 
and was occupied by the village choir who performed 
on Violins, Flutes &c. But even this was an im- 
provement on the former state of things, for it is 
related that at the end of the prayers the old clerk 
would get up and say "If there's anybody that can 
pitch a tune' I'll give out a hume, but if there aint 
faint no use." 

About the year 1833 the gallery was enlarged, 
and an organ purchased, which is said to have 
cost £60 ; it was provided with two barrels, playing 
ten tunes each; some years after another barrel 
was added, thus increasing the number of tunes to 
thirty. 

About the year 1849 it was converted into a , 
finger-organ, and continued thus till 1864, when a 
new one was built by Mr. Miller of Cambridge at 
a cost of £130, and the old one was used to form 
part of the swell organ, the front of the old case 
being retained. 
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Specification of Grantcbester Church Organ. 

GREAT ORGAN 

Compass of Manuel, CC to F, 54 Notes. 

Stops No. of Pipes 

1 Open Diapason CQ to F 54 

2 Stopped Diapason, Bass 
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3 Do Treble ' wwFM 

4 Flute Tenor F to F 37 

5 Principal CC to F 54 

6 Twelfth 54 

7 Fifteenth 54 

SWELL ORGAN 

Compass of Manual, Tenor F to F 

1 Double Diapason Tenor F to F 37 

2 Keraulophon ... ... 37 

3 Principal 37 

4 Fifteenth ... ... 37 

5 Oboe ... ... 37 

PEDAL ORGAN 

Compass of Pedal Board CCC to C 

1 Bourdon, CCC to 25 



517 
Couplers. 1 Swell to Great 

2 Great to Pedals 

4 Composition Pedals to Great Organ. 
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In the year 1835 the lower part of the Tower 
was fitted up as a Vestry ; until this time the 
bells were rung from the ground floor, but now. a 
ringing chamber was constructed, the west window 
(which had been bricked up for many years) was 
opened, and the west door was made into a window 
for the Vestry. 



THE VESTRY WINDOW 



This was also the time when the pulpit was 
built and placed in the aisle as before mentioned, 
the Rev. Henry Calthrop, who then held the curacy, 
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greatly exerted himself in getting subscriptions for 
the purpose, himself giving 107, Corpus Christi Col- 
lege 2M % King s College 102, these with many smaller 
sums amounted to 742 2* Id. The pulpit, desks, 
and some pews in the Chancel, cost 6U lis 2d, 
and the Vestry alterations 621 19s 6rf, thus leaving 
a large sum to be made up by further subscriptions 
or otherwise ; the Chancel pew rents were applied 
to this purpose for several years. 

Up to this period the entrance to the Tower 
stairs was on the inside, but to enable the ringers 
to get to the belfry without passing through the 
Vestry, an opening was now made on the outside 
and the door placed there. It has been affirmed 
that this weakened the corner of the Tower, but 
whether this opening caused it or not, some years 
after it was found to be in an insecure state, and 
in 1845 two buttresses were rebuilt at an expence , 
of 692 19s 7rf, part of which was by a Church rate, 
almost the only one that was ever known to be 
levied here. 
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Above the Vestry is the ringing chamber and 
here may be seen the outline of the fine tower arch 
before mentioned, which has been partly filled up 
by a smaller one of brick with a semicircular head, 
the eld one being pointed. 

Above the ringing chamber is another where 

the clock is placed : this clock was purchased by 

subscription in 1870, and supplied by Mr. Mu&sey 

# 
of Cambridge, the cost was nearly £100. 

There are three bells, on the largest of which 
the clock strikes, it has no date or inscription, but 
is no doubt much older than the others. 

On the second bell are these words : — "John 
Darbie made me 1677." (This John Darbiewas 
the founder of seven other bells in this county, a 
good peal at Quy, cast in the year 1670, the treble 
at Trumpington, cast in the same year as our 
. Grantchestet bell, and one, said to weigh twenty-five 
hundredweight, at Isleham, cast id 1680.) 

The small bell has this inscription :— "God 
save thy Church 1610." 
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It seems probable that these belb were only 
recast at these dates, for in an inventory of Church 
goods taken in 1552, and preserved at the Public 
Record office London, it is said that Grantchester 
possessed "iiij bells whereof one is a Sanctus bell," 
the last was usually a small bell, and may have 
been melted down and added to the others when 
they were recast. 

There are signs again in the belfry of the tower 
having been strengthened, as there are brick piers 
in the middle of all the windows, Which much 
contracts the openings. 

The access to the roof of the tower is through 
a small trap-door, and here a beautiful view is ob- 
tained. Fixed on the roof is a wooden structure 
with a small circle of iron at the top, the use of 
which many persons have been puzzled to discover. 
It is called a Collamater mark, and was erected by 
the authorities at the Observatory, to enable them 
to place their instruments on the meridian line, 
this spot being exactly south of the Observatory. 
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Several generations of the inhabitants appear to 
have taken a pleasure in inscribing their names 
here on the lead and slates of the small spire, 
especially the dates when many of the villagers 
were married. But there is one which shows the 
affection of a village lad when leaving his native 
place for the first time to live in a distant part 
of the country, from which he only came back to 

die "A S.... July 3rd 1869 too days before 

he went to B... dearley regrets to leave is hold 
Church may she always hold up her head in spit 
of the Pope," 

The Nave being lower than the Chancel gives 
the Church a curious and unusual appearance, Cole 
savs of it : — This is an awkward kind of Church 
at present, tho' suppose it formerly had a couple 
of Isles, and its Nave much loftier than it is at 
present, the Chancel being considerably higher than 
the Body* ... The Nave is very low with a sort 
of Brick Battlements which shows that this part 
of the Church has been altered, it is leaded and 
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very flat ; the chancel ia very handsome and com. 
pact being built entirely of atone but tiled, and a 
tall ston? cross at the west end of it ; here is also 
a small North Porch which ia also tiled." 

He gives in his MS, a pen-and-ink sketch of 
the Ohurob, showing the brick battlements and also 
the "tall stone cross," this is represented aa high 
aa the towns, but must have been much exaggerated 
and drawn out of all proportion, as the stem of 
the. old: cross waa standing until I860, though both 
the arms were broken off. At this time a new 
one was erected of the same size and shape ; the 
one at the east end was also put up at the same 
time by Corpus Christi College. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1801 there is 
a view of the Church, showing the brick battlements* 

The Churchyard has long been much admired, 
and in consequence many persons who were not 
parishioners have desired to be buried here, which 
waa permitted some years ago to a great extent and 
the ground is consequently much crowded. 
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This is not to be wondered at when we consider 
the number of years it has been used ; for although 
the present Church is possibly not much more than 
five hundred years old, we know from written 
documents that there must have been an older 
building, to which the font alfco testifies, and carries 
us back some eight hundred if not a thousand 
years; during all this time burials have doubtless 
taken place in the same ground, and it is almost 
startling to think of the multitudes there interred. 
During the last sixty years, in which the registers 
have been kept in a more orderly manner than 
formerly,, the burials have averaged twelve per 
annum, but if we reckon them at ten for the last 
century it shows that during that time about a 
thousand have been laid there; it is difficult to 
come at the numbers registered in the old books, 
as in many cases the entries of Births, Marriages, 
aud Deaths are mixed in the same column, but 
from carefully counting many of them, six appears 
to have been about the average between two and 
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three hundred years ago. We have no means of 
knowing what the numbers were in very early 
times, but considering that tradition affirms that 
the 'place was larger then than even now, and 
knowing that Newnham formed part of it, it does 
not seem too mueh to reckon the same throughout ; 
supposing then the Churchyard to have been used 
for, 800 years, and reckoning 700 of them at only 
six deaths per annum, and for the last century at 
ten, it shows that more than 5000 persons have 
been buried there ! What a multitude is' this to 
rise from "Gods acre' 5 at the last great day. 

When a grave was being dug, in the year 1870$ 
a small pewter Chalice and Paten were found, that 
had most likely been buried with some ecclesiastic 
as was the custom in ancient times. Several have 
been found in various parts of the country, often 
in stone coffins, when a cavity was sometimes made 
for their reception, they are said to have been 
sometimes of silver though probably only plated, 
they' were commonly of pewter and some have been 
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made of wax. "That found with Bishop firitton 
at Exeter is called base silver, and it is remarkable 
that the consecrated wafer, covered with a linen 
cloth, was supposed to have been buried with his 
Chalice and paten." Keysler quotes a variety of 
authorities to show this was no unfrequent practice. 

While, speaking of burials it may be mentioned 
that although coffins constructed of stone, lead or 
wood, are a very ancient invention they were not 
universally used until recent times, the very poor 
were sewn up in a sheet and carried to the grave 
jn a shell, or coffin kept by the parish for that 
purpose, this custom even existed in the last century, 
and the term winding-sheet is still not quite un- 
familiar* 

In "Weevers Ancient Funeral Monuments" it 
is stated that "Man and Woman though of equall 
degree and qualitie were borne in a different man* 
ner to their graves Man was borne upon mens 
shoulders to signifie his dignitie and superioritie 
over his wife; and women at the arms end, to 
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sigtiifie, that being inferiour to man, in her life time, 
she should not be equalled with him at her death." 

In consequence of the churchyard being so fall 
a quarter of an acre of ground has lately been 
added, it was consecrated by the Bishop of Ely on 
the 10th of May 1872. 

The first funeral in the new ground, which took 
place on the 23rd of July in the same year, was 
iuteresting. It was of two persons, the widow 
Garter, aged 89, and her great, great, grandchild, 
one, probably the oldest inhabitant of the village 
and the other certainly the youngest, being only a 
few days old; they were both laid in the same 
grave. 

There seems to have been a curious notion 
prevalent here some years ago, which was that if 
any of the pari sin oners from any cause had no 
home, they could take up their residence in the 
Church porch, in which case the parish authorities 
were bound to find them a house. About forty 
years ago a man with his wife and family adopted 
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this plan, and on the congregation going to Church 
on Sunday morning they found the porch thus 
occupied, a curtain being hung across the entrance. 

The plan appears to Iiave answered, for before 
the next Sunday a more commodious residence was 
found for them. At this time the doors were at 
the inner end of the porch, but soon afterwards 
(possibly to prevent such an event taking place 
again) the doors were fixed at the entrance as we 
now see them, most likely when the lower part of 
the tower was made into a vestry in the year 1835, 
as the doors appear to be those removed from the 
west entrance, the top being cut off to make them 
fit as may still plainly be seen. 

In the library of Caius College there is an 
ancient manuscript (No 204?) entitled "Vetus Liber 
Archidiaconi Eliensis*" it is an account of Church 
goods taken at the Archdeacons'* visitations. It is 
in three different hands and dates, the earliest is 
in 1306, the second and third entries appear to 
have been made, the one early, and the other late 
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in the fourteenth century, and are written principally 
on the spaces left at the end of the lines of the 
first entry. The following is a copy of the part 
referring to Grantchester. The second entries are 
marked (thus) the third [thus] 

DECANATU8 BERTON. 

Grante(sete) 

non appropriata [magistro et sociis Oollegn sanctt 

Benedicti Gantebrigie] 

est ibi rector. 

taxatur ad xv marcas 

dat pro sinodalibus ij* iiijdL 

procurationibus xijrf. 

denariis sancti petri vjs. 
Ornamenta sunt hec 
missale bonum 
ij gradalia cum tropariis 
ij antiphonaria 
ij legende 
ij salteria 
ordihale bonum 



i 
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roapuale 

iiij paria vestimentorum cum pertinentiis ['casula* 

tunica, daknatica,' 'Capa cliori de dono Jaoobi 

Grancete'.] >r 

calix bonus 

iiiji superpellicia 

ij Rocbete This entry is drawn through with a fen. 

pixis sufficient 

iiij phiole 

crismatorium bonum 

fons bonus cum serura 

[ij] Turribulum 

crux enea 

(Vnum antiphonarium bonum de dono Domini 

Thome de Pateshuli Bectoria.) 

[Bonus calix de dono . . . iiij vexilla ' ij frontalia 

Item j bona cuppa argentea pro eukaristia de dono 

Jakes Granaete. 

Item j bonus calix deauratus de dono Domini 

Ricardi Titeshale ultimi Rectoris ibidem.] 

The following is a translation, and description 
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of the articles named : — 

The old book of the Archdeacon of Ely. 

DEANERY OF BARTON. 

Grantchester. 

Not appropriated (then in the second additional 
hand is added, "Master and Fellows of StBenet 1 s 
College Cambridge/ 1 meaning that it was then 
appropriated by them.) 
It has a Rector. 
Is taxed at xv marks. 
Pays for synodals 2s td. 
procurations lid. 

Peter's pence 3* (This was at first a penny 
from every house wherein there was thirty pence 
of ready money : collected and sent to Borne, which 
by custom passed into a standing tax, though at 
first it was only a voluntary contribution, of which 
half was to go to the English School at Borne, 
aud the other to the Pope's use.) Kenneth GHomty. 
A g(K>d Missal 
Two Graduate with tropery. (This was a book 
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containing certain parts of the service of the mass, 
called gradules, (from gradus, a step) on account 
of their being sung from the steps of the altar ; 
a t ropery was some selected verses of the Psalms.) 
Two Andphon books. (These contained anthems, 
hymns, responses, versicles, and other things pertain- 
ing to the chanting. They were often of great 
size and the notes and words so large that being 
placed on a stand a number of persons could use 
them at the same time ; one is still to be seen in 
the library of St John's College.) 
Two Lesson books. 
Two Psalters. 

A good Ordinal. (This was the Ritual.) 
A Manual. (A book containing the occasional 
offices, Baptism &c ) 

Four sets of Vestments with appurtenances. They 
are particularised by the second additional hand as 
a Chasuble, Tunicle, and Dalmatic. In the margin 
is added "Capa chori," the gift of Jacob of Grant- 
chester; this is said to be a Cope or Cloak used 
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at the chief festivals. 

A good Cup. 

Four Surplices. 

Two Rochets. 

A sufficiently good Pix. (A small cabinet for 

containing the consecrated wafer, or Host.) 

Four Phials. (Probably for containing the anointing 

oils) 

A good Ghrismatory. (For containing the Chrism 

or anointing ointment ; when a child was baptized 

its head was anointed with chrism, and covered with 

a cloth, which was called the chrism cloth, this was 

worn for a month, during which time the child 

was called a Chrisom child.) 

A Thurible. (This was a vessel for incense. Before 

this the number 2 is inserted by the later hand ) 

A brass Cross. 

One good Autiphon book the gift of Lord Thomas 

de Patesliull, Rector. 

A good Cup the gift of (name illegible) 

Four Banners. 
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Two Frontals. These were moveable adornments 
for the altar. 

One good Gup of silver for the eucharist the gift 
of Lord Richard Titeahale the last Rector. 

There is a record of Church goods taken in the 
reign of Edward VI (1552) preserved in the Public 
Record office ; the following is the list of those 
belonging to Grant Chester Church. 

-Plate 

Fyrst, a Chalyce of Sylver weighing viij oz. 
Ornaments: 

Item, ij Copes, one of Red Chamlet and the 
other of Whight Sattyn. 

Item, iij vestments of Bawdekyn one of them 
with Deacons and subdeacons. 

Item, a vestment of whight fustian. 

Item, ij vestments of dornycks. 

Item, a vestment of whight sattyn. 
Bells: 

Item, iiij Bells whereof one is a Sanctus bell. 
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Some loose sheets containing an account of an 
Archdeacons visitation of the Churches in this 
neighbourhood came into the hands of a gentleman 
at Northampton some time ago, but wilt it is hoped 
shortly be placed in the University Library, it bears 
the date of 1685. Many of the Churches in the 
neighbouring villages appear from this report to 
have been in a deplorable condition, but Grantches- 
ter seems to have been much better cared for, as 
will be seen from the extract here given:— 
"Grandchester Sept. 27th. Sunday. 
Vicar; Mr. Shorting Conduct of King's Coll. 
Value about 501b $ Annu. 
Patron C.C.C. 

A good new built Vicaridge House. 
A good hansome Church and in good order. 
The minister resides 

Both Church and Chancell want pointing. 
A good Font but with an ill Cover and noe plugg. 
A Table of Degrees. 
The Seats want boarding. 
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Th# Cheat ought to have 3 Locks for ye keeping 

of ye Register. 

A Paiia to be bought 

Noe Gentleman 

Never a Dissenter 

9 B> ? Anna, to repair ye Church." 

THE COMMUNION PLATE. 

This at present consists of an old Chalice, but 
although of nearly the same weight as the one 
mentioned in the reign of Edward VI, it cannot 
be the same, as it is rather heavier, and the Hall 
mark shows that it was made in 1562, there is 
also a Paten of the same date, (though probably 
not purchased at that time, as a paten was ordered 
to be bought on the Archdeacon's visitation in 
1685) the following inscription is on the inside of 
the foot of the cup, 'Grantceeter in Com. Cantebr.* 

Another Paten with the words 'Presented to 
Or ant Chester Church Dec. 25th 1 833, by J L.Martin 
of Croft Lodge.* 
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A Flagon, purchased a few yean ago marked 
'Grantckester, 1864. 1 

Two Plates for Alms, marked, i Qrantche$Ur 
Parish 1850/ 

There is also a large old pewter Dish marked, 
•Grantcester* and lastly an old pewter Flagon 
stamped with the words : — 

GRAN 
SITTY 




COI.LAMATER MARK ON THE TOWKR. 



ST. MARK'S CHURCH. 

In consequence of the. population of the parish 
having so much increased in the part adjoining 
JNewnham, it was decided in 1871 that an effort 
should be made to provide a place of worship in 
that neighbourhood. A meeting was called on the 
10th of June in that year, to take the necessary 
steps for building a temporary wooden Church, a 
subscription was opened, aud so well was the call 
responded to, that in six weeks a sufficient sum 
was collected to enable the committee to sign the 
builders contract, and the Church was completed, 
and opened by the Bishop on the 10th of Noveu ber 
following. The cost was about £400. 

In 1873 a Bell was purchased by subscription 
and fixed by the end of that year ; the Bell and 
fittings costing £32 .3.6. The structure in which 
it is hung and other expences brought the total 
amount to upwards of £50. 



#. 







ANCIENT HOUSES. 

TUB MANOR HOUSE. 

HIS is a very ancient building, portions of 
it dating from the 14th or 15 th century ; 
it was fbntferly much more extensive than 

at present^at the south end of the present housd 
was a large Hall with an open roof, it was entered 
from the house by a gothic door, this was above 
the level of the floor, there was probably originally 
a dais on a level with it at this end of the Hall 
on which the master and his family sat. 

The windows were rather high, as they usually 
were in such places, it is said. for the purpose of 
keeping off the wind, as in early timed they were 
not glazed but only provided with shutters. On the 
west side was a huge fire-place for burning logs 
of wood, there were two other doors at the lowe* 
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end of the Hall, one on each side, in fact precisely 
on the same plan as the -College Halls. At the 
upper end in a corner was a pulpit, which Cole 
(who mentions this Hall) says was "to read out 
of at meat times/' in the same line with this build- 
ing to the south, was another, a malthouse, but it 
may have formerly been the kitchens or servants* 
apartments, these together with the old Hall were 
pulled down some years ago, at which time a small 
chamber in. the roof was discovered that was un- 
known before. 

The rooms intended to be occupied by the 
family were built oh a substructure of very massive 
walls which formed the cellars and are rather more 
than half underground ; this was the usual style of 
building in the loth century, except that the base- 
ment story was usually vaulted, but in this case 
large oak beams are used instead, much of the 
upper part is also built of wood strongly framed 
together. Concealed in one of the walls of the 
cellar is a curious narrow chamber 20 feet in length 
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and about 3 in width to is. Urilt wKJi tagejMftea 
and ranked in gathie«hape»i4 mm *itfe*adiby a * 
ti»J)*doer fimm. the HH>tt*abowaad was moat Jfthaly 
a secret hiding ptao* t» 4iroea/<rf 4btoger<>frrBajt be 
seen and entered. Ami* the stair* leading to: ike > 
ceUar, whieb now (though not asiginalty^npana 
through it, and where the massive masonry ia/WtH 
seen* It was "Jong uupftosed <tof - bo paebxef al sub- 
temanean passage which aorae*aM'went!tofKtag : s 
College Ghapeh A legend a*rs <Ut * (fUUbr 
once undertocfe to eapiore tu end entered playing 
his Mttte, whfadr • was 1 Kstened ^to« a* k dieibamjr 
m the* dj u t amxy hat that he never retaraedi and 
that after a time. the. {wsago/fcaatfetappedHMp.*- 

The abstttfdit^ hewver af aMraltsy i*«pee«ed 
by the fat that parte* the end tfraft* fta^hae* 
removed; showing chat- it ueat w 'farWikr^neom- 
over the end is built of the same 'Jtfad^fMlbitti, 
and appears to be of the feartie dttte'fe*'4ke'Utl)er 
parte. * . j: .-...•:.•. ;. •:. \ 

There is however' a veritable subtefttrt6afi ptfahge 
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kadiftg from the Cellar, built, attriicd, and floored 
with brick rk can Mill be tiw^reed for l*out 20 
yards, ftt wUoh poiAt it is briok«d across, this has 
been* dolie itotfak tiring aimery to pwbeat- thieves 
gaining access to thte boose* which -efteati actually 
accented anyone oeoaam ; it k 5fr inches high and 
B# wide* *' •{. : j, i: ■»!• «• 

-H suwm pi*>lalbte'thjat)*he hones urigiaally 
formed the <wettr^ridei of ;kMitmtj>t^tt(h^ji mil, is 
known to -biter ataed:i<eft: 4h* north « Ale <*f».tfcis 
snppdsed smart* hatareen wliiri^and ite^lantohyard, 
vntt.aa- endoaareocatkdT >*iT h**Dnoto*& tiftiden," 
(a place dMbtlaMif<)rigiin^g)flaedioin^lfcerki) an 
the eaal wae-tbe^kmi^yat^ add itifciiMjtualikfily 
theft prsro aArr<btal4in^>eifc4hi3/l!iiiloiaikh a gate- 
bouse, if so the eecrsi peseagq may hate ended 
in ooe of these, as the |K>itio**liM^ remains petals 

V 

in that, direction* •? 

On the south sate jdap - there , feemedy stood a 
building, traditionally called "The Library" though 
for many years before its removal it was only tided 
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as a fruit and store-roam ; ik is- described echoing 
two stories highs bat, the: haricmret wa* very low 
the upper story lefty with open timber reaf* and 
was «*terad fey A flight sf Jtiepsonithftiowtside. 

1i» one of the old room* (now moduaned^tbere 
was a curiois^pki^^ ware 

large* carved stone* ifigtres* tbeyare still there hot 
ooMmdiioreti witfct lath «al plaster, Ifatter was m 
ttns room « bugs window protected by mhssireare a 
bars, in which was some stahredr glass, tkis>isnde* 
soiwjediin<)ofeV. aanuseriptv and he «aysi(ithat it 
eswtaiiied.tlre.imre of the £oaoet nfemly^ thosaHrt 
as in the window* o£*be< GhaneeL' ■•;. a i' 
•nfllsriiy Home* who is mentkmedi^tiirBallers 
Worthier of England among the geatay of £km- 
faridgeehfare hi 1488< wan the owner o* this estate 
whidh wre, called the Manor of Bregheret* item 
Hartholemew * Lord Burghemt, one of its fdrmer 
poeaeessfcfe; this with the Manor of Jakes wae 
purchased from him by Henry VI for KingsOol* 
lege, which he had just founded. 
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Masters, in his history of Corpus Ohristi College 
spefckfqg of « bosk of memoranda kept by a master 
of the eoHege in 1:4 W says 2 — "There is an account 
ofoiotigdispate between Carpus Ohristi ; and King s 
OoMtge, about & vent of 90s per annum, called 
Montfiftiilfr Fee payable by the latter oat of their 
Manes Of Jakes in Orantchester to that of the 
fornavin Barton, icUch-* was iitarreav fcr- SOyears^ 
wherein their Farmer, Henry Somaiv gent. oeemS 
to have keen verV active." 

Fnonvthis it appears that although he hid sohi 
the estate he still occupied it- as tenant fie was 
also in possession- of some tytheo' ih the felds of 
Crranftehester and Colon, whiohr wore teased to him 
by the Convent of St. Neots for a hundred >eaffc 
at a rent of 20* per annual and which after Iris 
death came into the hands «*f Gefcpus Ohristi College; 
the -College to continue the paymdnt of die rent, 
as well nsan annuity of 6s Sd'to the Rector of 
Coton. 

It seems these tythes (of grain) "were given 
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away in an Eleemosynarie manner * by Nic. Mar. 
able, Rector of Ooton in the time of Richard II, 
to the Priory of St. Neots, reserving to himself and 
successors an annuity of 6* 9d to be paid by the 
Prior and Convent of St. Neots out of the said 
Tythes^ 

A short extract from a work on "The Domestic 
Architecture of jhe 15th century" may be of interest 
as showing bow much the old Manor House answers 
to that description, and also as giving hints as to 
where we should look for traces of buildings that 
have long since disappeared. 

"In the greater part of the castles and houses 
of this period, the principal entrance must always 
have been through the farm yard. The inner 
bailey or principal court was entered by an archway 
under the inner gatehouse whether this was de» 
tatched, or formed part of a range of buildings. 
The court was frequently surrounded by buildings 

* "Lands to given to religious uses were discharged from all taxes and 
other secular burdens." K«nnett*s Glossary. 
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on all sides, forming a quadrangle, as in the Col- 
leges of Cambridge and Oxford." 

"Before describing the general arrangement of 
the interior of the house, it should be observed that 
it was very common in the 15th century, as well 
as in earlier periods, to raise the whole of the 
habitable portion of the honse upon a vaulted sub- 
structure divided into a series- of cellars or store- 
rooms, vary substantially b&ilt as a security against 
fite. These were sometimes half under ground and 
forming what may be called thte 5 ground floor of the 
house, although not usually consisting of habitable 
rooms, anA often tided as stables. Stich vaults or 
eella» occur in houses of all descriptions, in Mon- 
asteries, in Castles, in fortified towns. The whole 
town of Winehelaea was built upon them, and the 
upper parts of the houses wette almost entirely of 
wood/' 

"The Hall usually occupied the centre of the 
house, and was lofty, generally reaching from the 
ground, or top of the vaults, to ijhe roof; at the 
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lower end of the Hall were the servants appart- 
ments, and at the upper end those of the family." 

THE OLD VICABAGB. 

Sir Thomas de Elteslee the first master of Corpus 
Christi College is said to have given the Vicarage 
House, together with two acres and a rood and a 
lialf of land, probably about the year 1380, and 
mention of the house is made on several occasions, 
as in 1440, when it was let for 100* per annum, 
and in 1540 when Mr. Allen had a long dispute 
about the Vicarage House ; but these- must refer 
to an earlier building than the present one, which 
appears to have been built about J 683, that date 
being cut on one of the door posts in an upper 
room, this does not necessarily prove that the house 
wab built at that time, but the probability is increas- 
ed when we read in the account of the Archdeacon's 
visitation in 1685 tjiat there is "a good new built 
Vicaridge house." The chimneys are very massive, 
the largest measuring on the ground-floor 9ft by 7, 
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having had originally large open fireplaces for 
burning wood on the hearth. One in an upper 
room has a fine stone arch of six feet span. 

As previously stated a malthouse belonging to 
the Rectory, was given to Mr. Dobson the Vicar* 
in 1664, to build a barn and outhouses for the 
Vicarage : (if the site is the same) these probably 
stood in front of the house, as foundations have 
been found there, this would form a square yard, 
and as the barn indicates that the Vicar farmed 
his own land, he would thus conform to the fashion 
mentioned in the extract recently given, of having 
the entrance through the farmyard. 

The house seems to have been built on a strip 
of waste land by the road side, the garden at the 
back of the house, and the paddock in front being 
very narrow, in fact the same width as the length 
of the house, the additional land on the north side 
being added at the time of the enclosure in 1800. 

The part of the garden by the river was formerly 
used as a parish gravel-pit and called Hog Hunch. 
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The only other house hi the villpgp with chimneys 
of the same style, i» the one next the new school 
opposite the entrance to the Vicarage. 

One of the chimneys of. the 'Qjeen Man 5 public 
house though not of the same shape, is evidently 
very, ancient. 

While speaking of ancient houses it may be qs 
well to mention the old Bectory, though long since 

* 

demolished ; it stood in the field in front of the 
present Vkmiage, the hollow just beyond the end 
of the garden, being the site of the farm yard, oik 
of the buildings, a wheat-case* on the west sid< 
still remains, as well as some of the fruit trees 
planted in the old garden. 

May we not say in the words of Goldsmit' 
with a very slight alteration* 

•.Nw yonder eopee, where once the garden Mailed, 
Ami •till where many a garden tree grows wild ; 
There, wheie a few torn ihrube the plaee disekwe, 
The village preacher'! modeet mansion rote. 
A roan he was to all the country dear, 
And pasting rich with forty panada a year." 

In 13S4 the Rectory was valued at £92 .14.8 
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In a Kne wkti the 'Hose and Crown 5 public 
house are some ctittages of modern construction, 
but which stand on the site of a very ancient 
building, this was called the Guild Hall. We find 
an allusion to it in the account of the vicars in- 
serted elsewhere, it being stated that Sir John 
Peyntotir was "a benefactor to St. Thomas's Gild 
here," he was vicar about the year 1401. These 
Guilds consisted of a company of persons associated 
either tor religious, charitable, or mercantile pur- 
poses ; the- first seems to have been the principal 
one, as the subscriptions enabled them to hire priests 
to pray for their prosperity and welfare whilst alive 
and for their souls after- their decease. There were 
several df these Guilds in Cambridge, one called 
Corpus Christi in connection with St. Benedict's 
Church, from which the College of that name 
originated. 

There are some curious names occurring in an 
old document describing lands in Grantchester 
before the enclosure they are all called Furlongs 
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without respect to quantity, there i* 4 Mi 
Furlong', 'Riddlew*? FurlongY 'Cwmeditch Fur- 
long", 'Stulp Furlong, 'Great WaAerCodds Kinlong', 
'Castle Furlong', the last is suggestive, could there 
ever have been a castle on that spot the tradition 
of which only lingers in the name ! It is stated to 
have been four lands south of Mill-way (now called 
Mill-path.) Another FadMg is described as near 
Mill- way, called 'Bittemk Furlong', ; this name is 
still retained, but a huge field is now called by that 
name, which probably included Castle Furlong and 
several others. 

Curiously enough a great many red bricks used 
to be ploughed up in this field some years ago, 
which were supposed to be the remains of some old 
brick kilns, this however is not at all probable as 
there are no signs of the pits from which the clay 
must have been dug. Could these bricks have been 
the remains of the Castle ? 

It is worthy of note that all the old houses in 
this neighbourhood were built of red brick, and one 
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' cannot help wondering from whence they were 
procured, as they have now to be brought from 
long distances which must have been a great diffi- 
culty in olden times. 



CELLAR STEPS AT THE MANOR HOUSE 
CROSSING THE BECBET CHAMBER. 



THE PARISH. 



— A-^oJ^c 




HE Parish was inclosed in the year 1800, 
it contains 1619 acres, the east side is 
bounded by the river Granta, the south 
by Bourn Brook, and the west ane north principally 
by the old Arlington turnpike road (a small part 
lying on the other side of it) which trust was 
abolished in 1871, thereby throwing a large portion 
of the repairs of the road on this parish, to the 
great increase of the rates. 

We may mention that there is a small exception 
to the boundary of the parish on the south-east by 
the river, as Truropington possesses an acre or t\\o 
on this side of the water, about one hundred yards 
below Byron's Pool. A story is told that on one 
occasion a person was found drowned at this spot 
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and Grantchester parish denied their liability to 
the expense of burying him, which was done by 
Trumpington. Some time after a dispute arising 
as to which parish the land belonged, the abo\e 
incident was brought forward and caused the de- 
cision to be made in favour of Trumpington. 

This story seems only to rest on oral tradition 
so must be taken for what it is worth. 

While speaking of the river we may say that it 
was many centuries ago celebrated for its eels, as 
shown by the following extract from Coopers An- 
nals of Cambridge, vol i p 38. 

"Henry III. On the 10th of Dec. 1220 the 
King directed his writ to the Bailiffs of Cambridge, 
stating that he should proceed to Oxford at the 
ensuing feast of Christmas, and commanding them 
to send 5000 eels to him there, which should be 
accounted for to them at the Exchequer." 

About the year 1834 the road leading to Cam- 
bridge, called Long Lane, was improved and made 
passable for wheeled vehicles which previous to this 
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time can scarcely hare been said to be the case. 
A Mr. Page who owned some land near where the 
brick-yard now is, sold it, as he said it was almost 
impossible to get to it with his carts. 

Short Lane, as k is still called, was not so short 
then as now, for it continued in a straight line for 
some distance, when turning to the west it came 
into Long Lane by the oak tree, nearly opposite 
the Town land, but not being a public thoroughfare, 
and only of use for the fields through which it ran, 
it was stopped about the year 1838. 

In an old MS. book that belonged to one of 
the principal inhabitants in the village in the last 
century, the following memoranda occur ; — 

A copy of Notice. 

Whereas it has become a great practice in this 
Parish to turn Sows and Pigs into the street to the 
great detriment of the fences and, contrary to an 
act of Parliament pass'd fpr the Inclosing of the 
said Parish, this is to give Notice that whoever 
wilfully turn their Hogs into the Street will be 
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prooeeded against as the Law directs. 

Benjamin Howard. 
Edward Lilley. 
Uriah Matthews 
Thomas Page. 
Thomas Okey. 
Grantchester, April 11th 1802. 

Trompington Bridge. 
"Memorandum, from the top of the arch of the 
New bridge to the free stone coping is Seventeen 
courses of brick, as such there never should be 
more than twelve above the Road. 

The above New Bridge was began Oct 25 and 
finished Dec 4, 1790, the Cost was £90 14 . 
carriage and all materials included." 

Some persons call this 'firasel Bridge/ An old 
man once informed me that it used to be called 'The 
New Bridge' and that an old wooden foot-bridge, 
which was about fifty yards below the present one, 
was that called 'BraseT, or Basley Bridge/ 

The following entry occurs in the Parish Beg- 
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kter, "June 25 171 6 John Bosley the parish cjlerk 

of this Town, Buried," Could the bridge have 

taken its name from this man, perhaps the village 

carpenter, Baeley's Bridge ? 

In the same book are some Overseer's accounts 

that may be of interest, as this was before the 

passing of the present Poor Laws, when . persons 

holding this office had to use their own discretion 

in giving relief which was both in kind and money. 

October 15, 1763. a d 

Widow Webb for firing ... 5 

Thos. Loveday one pair of Shoes ft Stookens 3 4 

Widow Ranolds to a flanili Peticote 2 6 

Paid Widow Ranolds three Quars. Bent Bill 15 

Widow Barley one Bus. of Malt 4* 3d 

& half lb hops 5d 4 8 

Paid Parish and Scott for Field Deehen 10 

Jan.6 1764 Paid for car. of Ashbolft Ctearl 5 

< 
FeMdechen ... ... ... 2 

Jan. 21 Boys Coat Widow Bevels Boy 6 

24 Mans Do. Thos. Loveday 11 6 
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The comfort of the poor must have depended 
very much on the overseer, if he were land or 
otherwise. It is said that old Mr. Page who was 
a farmer here at the end of the last century was 
very tender-hearted and in the opinion of some of 
the ratepayers, gave the poor more than he ought 
to have done. The old women used to come 
to him and complain that they were much in want 
of this, or that, and would Kft up their gowns, to 
show how thin and worn their petticoats were, at 
this his sense of propriety was greatly shocked, 
and he would cry, "There, there, tbat will do, meet 
me at Cambridge on Saturday and Til see what 
can be done." 

It is interesting to compare the parish expences 
of a century ago with those of the present time. 
By an old parish book we find that in 1773, Win 
Webb and Joseph Hart, were overseers, and that 
they received £122 . 18 . 11 as the proceeds of two 
rates, (which probably were at 1* 2rf in the pound, 
as a year or two before, two on that scale 
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1181 18s.) they also received 81 10* as rent for the 
Town Land, 11 17* 6d rent for Balks, and SI by 
the sale of Widow Williamson's goods, which with 
cash in hand 13* 5tf made altogether 136J 19* IQd* 

No details are given as to the way this was 
spent, it is only stated that Mr. Webb disbursed 
651 17* 2rf, and Mr. Hart 70/7* 8rf. 

No mention is made of expences in connection 
with the roads in this year, or in but few of the 
others, but in 1761 an item appears of "63 Load 
of Gravel for the Road ll 1<" — 4rf a load ! whereas 
the sum now paid is nearer 4*, of course this in- 
cludes purchase and carriage, bat probably the 
former was only for the labour of throwing, it out 
of the pit in 'Hog Hunch/ 

In the same year appears the item of 4* for 
wotfc done on the road, and in 1762 is * charge 
of 11 7$ for gravel. 

At the present day a rate of 1* in the pound 
raises about 160/, and the whole annual sum re- 
quired is upwards of 700/. 
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The dd book to which reference has been made 
commences with the words "The Dfeburemeota of 
file severall officers etc." This word not quite cor* 
rectiy spelt, was faithfully copied for thirty-one 
years, when some one began to write it 'Distments,' 
ran his pen through it and tried again, but this 
time wrote it 'Biaburstments/ it was copied thus 
for twenty-nine yeans, and we are told that Henry 
Hewtiy Dislmrsttd 641 4*, and that Uriah Matthews 
Disbursed 125 J 9» 6d. 

In 1799 one of the overseers was a female, 
Mary Matthews having been appointed, in which 
capacity she k Di$burstscP the sum of 147/ 5* 4rf. 

Although this bode continues the accounts from 
1751 to 1820, 69 years it contains little of interest 
from want of details ; at the end appears this entry, 
"Michaelmas 1794 Grantehester Parish became 
subscribers to the Hospital in Cambridge 11 2* 
per annum." 

There lived at Grantehester for some years du- 
ring the latter part of the last century, an eccentric 
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person resided at Grantchester, the Bey. Samuel 
Peek, one of the senior Fellows of Trinity College. 
He. was well versed in the law, and on Saturdays 
country people were constantly going to his college 
rooms, which were over the Queen s Gateway, to 
ask his advice, or to get him to draw up legal 
documents for diem, when they asked him about 
payment he would say "Oh I shall not make any 
charge, but you can bring me a goose, a couple of 
fowls, a joint of pork, or anything that your farm 
produces." 

An old woman who died some twenty years ago, 
and who was a servant of his when a girl ; on 
being shown a portrait of him on his old pony 
with his man behind him, and his dog running by 
his side, remarked, that it was just Kke him, and, 
said die, "There's Joe and the old dog" which she 
called by name, and added "Ah Fve gon you many 
a bone^ He took some pains in trying to abolish 
the paving toll at Cambridge, and the following is 
an extract from his will, on this subject : — 



"-1 
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"Item I give to Mr* Christopher Pemberton 
attorney at law my papers and a parchment manu- 
script Book now in the hands of Mr Gotobed, and 
other papers relating to the corporation of Cam- 
bridge, hoping and requesting that he will at some 
time and by some means or other get the county 
and the public relieved from the extortion of their 
street toll, which was originally and in many reigns 
granted by the crown during three, four, or five 
years only, for paving the towi}, but for no other 
use, nor ever after King Henry IV ; such grants 
were made useless by the act of 35 Henry VIII 
and no pretence is now left by the paving act of 
George HI, tl)e landed estate should join in sub- 
scription to get rid of this imposition now supported 
by no law, but my papers and the records in the 
Tower will at any time clear up the merits of 
the case." 

A photographic reproduction is here given of 
an old coloured print representing Mr. Peck, his 
Man, Pony, and Dog, entitled "The Triumphal 
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entry of a PECK loaf into Gmntcheater," 

The man who is riding on a pitiion behind his 
master holding on tight by his coat, has a peek 
loaf on his head, and on his arm a basket, contain- 
ing a couple of fowls, a bottle containing Trinity 
audit ale, (*s appears from the laUe) and a pair of 
stays for his housekeeper. At the back some one 
has written a curious and fanciful epitaph : — 

"Here lies a PECK at tone Ilea »?, 
WuirttofaUaPECCefCUjr; 
TbU wrought with akin 4Mae while frttb. 
Became a caitow PECK «f Ftoth. 
Full uxty yean PECK fctt life'e trabttee, > 

Till Dtath relieved a PBGC ft treublef? 
Aad then he Died at all things mart, 
And here he lies a PECK of Dust." 

We here copy from "Gunning's Bepiiuiacences'' 
a curious advertisement which appeared in the 
Cambridge Chronicle in 1787: — 

44 We poor fanners, who hire land in the parish 
of Qrantchester, and Balds of Coten, having some 
of our corn still standing, and some lying on the 
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ground, do moat humbly bag the favour of the 
Cambridge gunners, coursers, and poachera,(whether 
gentlemen, barbers, or gyp* of Colleges,) to let us 
get home oar traps, even after the 1st of Septem* 
bee, without riding or bunting their dogs over our 
property, that we may be able to pay the great 
expence of harvest, and servants wages, rates, and 
rents at Michaelmas ; for we hope such gentlemen 
will remember what the frogs in the fable said to 
the idle boys who threw stones at them, "Though 
'tis sport to you, it is death to us." 

P.S. If we might breed on our own premises 
a bird or hare for ourselves, and have a day's 
sporting for our landlords, or our own friends, we 
should acknowlege it a great indulgence and polite- 
ness. But rude trespassers on our corn, turnips, 
lands, and eloeea, may expect to aee their names 
in this weekly paper." 

It. does not appear that there have been any 
celebrated persons Who have Jived or been bora 
here, but we may say with Gray, whose well known 
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'Elegy' some have asserted was written in our 

Olniflchyard:— 

"Perhaps io this neglected ipot It laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire. 
Hind*, that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or waked to testacy the living lyre. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little Tyrant of hit fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton her* mty rest, 
8ou»e Cromwell* guiltiest of his country's blood." 

On thp ath of August 1564, there was a Royal 
Progress through the village; for ia tb* apcoutt 
of Qpeen Elizabeth's visit to Cambridge, we are 
told, after a description of the arrangettienls in the 
toMQ, that "all things being thas wise ordered, the 
Queens Majestie came from Mr. Worthingtons 
house at Haslingfield, where she lay all night, by 
iintntcbester. And on the vay, the DuWs Grace 
of Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, the PifhQP of Ely, 
and divers otlier lionorable ptnsonages, met her 
Majesty and so conveyed her toward /the town " 

* in a description of lands in i860, appears- the name "Cromwell's Piece" 
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It must have been a gala day for the villagers, 
when the Queen on horseback, with her nobles and 
men at arms rode through the village. She is said 
to have come from Haslingfield by the bridle-way, 
crossing the brook at the old foot-bridge; it was 
most likely at Grantchester that the noblemen men- 
tioned above met her. ' 

In an old document at Oorpus Christi College, 
there is mention made of a piece of land called 
"Procession Piece," probably so named from this 
Boyal Procession passing over it, as it was certainly 
near the right direction, though we cannot now 
define the exact spot.' 

In 1829, the Rev. James Bowstead who was 
afterwards Bishop of Soda and Man, was curate 
here. 

■ 

The celebrated Matthew Parker, who was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, preached his first sermon in Grantchester 
Church, on the first Sunday in Advent 1533. On 
the second Sunday he preached at Landbeach, on 
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the third at St. Benedict's Cambridge, on the fourth 
at Madingley, and on Christmas-day at Barton. 

Grantehester was one of the first villages in the 
neighbourhood to establish a school, the old room 
was built in the year 1880 at a cost of £80, and 
for some years was resorted to by children from 
several surrounding parishes, some coming from as 
far as Gomberton. The numbers ate stated to have 
been, from Gomberton seven, from Barton fifteen, 
and from Trumpington about twenty-five, so that 
there were often more than a hundred children in 
this room and the small class room adjoining. 

It is interesting to look back to these times 
before the days of School Boards, when instruction 
was *6o difficult for the poor to procure, and when 
the children <came miles to obtain it, instead of 
being compiled to attend by Act of Parliament. 

This old School-room sufficed for the wants of 
the parish until 1867, when the New School was 
built at a cost of about £730. 
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01,0 CUSTOMS. 

There a*p several old custoips observed here on 
certain 4*ys, thwgk principally, and in some cases 
entirety,, by c hi ldr e n. The first of these is Plough 
Monday, Qn which day the fxys go round the village 
in a party of thirty pr forty fwd at eaqh house 
(hey pry together "Piay bestow a ha'penny on a 
poor plough-boy, Wqa *b# T UP • " repeating this an 
infinite number of tii^s, .apcamp^uued by a loud 
cracking of whips. Some pf the young men go 
'Plougbmpnc&ying* $s.tb.ey #*U it, but they usually 
go into Cambridge for the dfry» and Wpke the round 
of the village in the evening, they dock themselves 
out as gaily as possible in ribbons, ap4 ope of the 
party ,i3 dressed ^ a wowan, a fiddler accppjpanies 
them,. and at intervals, they atop in the street? aad 
dance, ope or two of their njnubef goipg, round to 
beg of the passers by. This is of course entirely 
.confined to the iqep and boys, but on the Htb of 
February the girls have their turn. A large party 
of them having assembled, they start on their 
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rounds, and at each heme they stop, and cry in 
unison:— "{food morning Valentine, 

Cnrl your locks as I do mine, 

Two before and two behind,. 

Good morning Valentine, 

Curl your looks ete. etc*" 
This is sung- to a kind of tune, without a pause 
anywhere, at first rather slowly, but gtajjaaHy get- 
ting quicker and quieter, and at last tiffien they 
are quite ou& of breath mod can go no faster, it 
ends in a complete jumble. If no one appears at 
the door with the customary pence, bans, fcuit on 
sweetmeats, thai are usually given en this occasion 
they eooHuenoB the chant anew, 

May-day, is the next festiral of this kind, on 
which day the children go round, the* village in a 
similar manner, but with their heath cfaefced with 
flowers and ribbons, carrying wreaths and gnrfamcfa 
in their hands, stopping at each house to- dfcnee 
and stag aofcgs appropriate to the oodaaion.. * 
On the 25th of July is the Village Feast 
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These feasts are usually held on the day of the 
Saint to whom the Church is dedicated, this would 
lead us to suppose that our Church was dedicated 
to St. James instead of St. Mary and St. Andrew, 
as appears really to be the case. This fa a season 
of holiday making, when daughters who are out at 
service come home to see their friends, there aip 
dancing fapoths and all the usual adjuncts of a 
countr/^Rr. The feast lasts two or three days. 

As Christmas approaches the Carol singing 
commences and lasts about * fortnight, increasing 
in severity as the time goes on, culminating on 
Christmas eve when about hery quarter of an hour 
a fresh party arrives, dl: singing the same thing, 
"God Mess you merry gentlemen 
Let nothing you dismay, etc." which may 
not be bad advice to a stranger hearing the dis- 
cordant performance for the first time. A few 
fresh carols have however been recently introduced, 
and from the training of the choir and school chil- 
dren we may hope for better performances in future. 
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Another cuatonr prevailed until ktely, and even 
now is not quite unknown. On Christmas eve the 
boys go mumping a*, ttyegr caJJ it, .ftpd the people 
call them 'the mumps', evidefltiy * corruption of 
'Mummers' it has degenerated into a very insig- 
nificant performance And 06wiftiSn/of boys with 
blacked face* and tbiak stielgi, A#, ends of which 
they knock on the ground out&idd people's doors, 
evjting. afeitlte^Nme 4to |fannp^if you 

A$ this tf«*t,ia not ^nrer^.sudoessftd .way of 
getting the coveted 'ha'penny? thb custom las now 
almost died out. 

The Harvest Supper, or 'Horkey\ as it was 
called was a regular institution here until of late 
years, the men^no^ii*»^a m<^vpayment instead, 
which they seem to prefer * thtare Horkeys were 
occasions of great feasting and merriment, an abun- 
dance of beef, plum pudding aud ale being provided. 
One of the customs was to sing a drinking song, 
the words of which were : — 
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"Here** » health unto our Matter, 
The founder of the feast 
And we do wish with all our hearts 
His sool in Heaven may rest, 
And that all things may prosper, 
That here ne takes in hand, 
For we are all his servants, 
And mil H his contasaniL 

8odxink»lwT%d>inlvmndmisulro4 dbaat spiU» . 

For if jou do. you shall dr}nk two. it it.oojr Master's will." 

This song was repeated as mtmyHmm a» there 
were peraens in the party, and a c*p of ale being 
handed to each in turn, he imd to<»pty it during 
the singing eft the charts. 
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CHARITIES. 



thk town land : — This is some land belonging 
to the parish, but its origin is quite unknown, it 
consists of 2a 2r 4p of freehold land, and 20a 3r 
SOp of copyhold, of which Mr. Lilley is the trustee, 
there are also four alms-houses occupied by widows 
and aged people, which are kept in repair, and the 
occupants, and some others, supplied with coals 
from the proceeds of the land, the remainder is car- 
ried to the Churchwardens'" accounts, and towards 
the expences of the Church and Churchyard. 

the butts chabity: — Mary Butts of Grant- 
Chester, widow, by will dated 26th November 1806 
gave the sum of £100 to build a house for the 
Church Clerk &c. £70 was spent in the erection 
of the cottage, and the interest of the remaining 
JC30 is paid to the Clerk for keeping the Church- 
yard in order. 
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the matthbws charity : — Uriah Matthews, 
who died about 1830, by will gave the sum of £80, 
the interest to be employed in beautifying the inside 
of the parish Church, repairing the tomb of the 
Matthews family, and repairing the Clerk's cottage, 

the kbok charity: — r £he President and Fel- 
lows -of Queen's College ifaoW 850? consols, the 
interest of which is to be applied <to the maintenance 
of Mr. Keek's tomb, and 'the remainder to be 
distributed annually among such poor widows of 
the parish as the President and Fellows may think 
fit objects of such relief. 

the ore charity : — By the gift of Mfs 
Appeelina Gee, 642 80 9d are held by the official 
trustees of Charitable Funds, the interest to he laid 
out annually in the purchase of bread, to be dia- 
tribttfed amongst the poor. 
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THE POPULATI6N. 

In 1801, 294; in 1831, 488; in 1811, 606; 

in 1861, 695; in 1871, 845. 



(HtANTCHESIER WORDS. 



^N<X<*<S^^*>^N»^^^< 




|HE following words, few, if any of whick 
are to be found in the Dictionary, are 
still used by the older inhabitants, but 
under the influence of education they will no doubt 
soon disappear. As many of them are of great 
antiquity it seems a pity they should be quite 
forgotten. 
Ax, ask. "Out axed? bands *f marriage thrice 

published. 
Beezlins, Milk from a cow soon after calving which 

if baked becomes thick like a custard, and is 

used for that purpose. 
Buck, the body of a cart, from the Saxon 'hue' the 

body,, from which we get bucket, bucksome etc. 
Bud, a yearling calf. 
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Cad, the smallest pig in a litter, 
Caller, soil below that usually turned by the plough. 
Cave, or Carve, to fall in, as the side of a pit. 
Cavings, the refuse unthreshed unripe ears of corn. 
Caselty, anything ricketty and likely to give way. 

"This fence \mt last long ifs 'eery caselty* 
Chimble, to crumble. 

Clink, a blow. "Til give you a clink o r the head™ 
Clung, soil when it is sticky and heavy. 
Cop, or Cob, to throw or toss gently. 
Dint, violence, force. 

" We are just in tlie dint of the storm" 
Doddy, little, small. 

Dosh, a cow pushing with the horn, is said *to dosh\ 
Dunt, to deafen. "Noise enough to dunt one." 
Eddish, grass after mowing, the aftermarth. 
Fleck, the soft down of rabbits 
Fleet, shallow. "I want a feet pie dish" * 
Frawn, frozen. 
Gambel, or Gambrel, the crooked piece of wood or 

iron on whiclr butchers hang carcases. 
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Gain, handy, convenient. 

Gays, pictures in a book. 

Gomtmisstng, gadding about* 

Gon, gave or given. "1 % ve pon that dtg many a bone" 

Gotch, a jng. 

Grate, piece-work. 

Grumpy, rather out of temper. 

Hazel, applied to land as it dries after ploughing. 

Hide, to flog. 

H iggledy-piggMy, intermixed, irregular, heads-and- 
tails Hke cuddling pigs. Moore, in his Suffolk 
words gives a list of similar words as, Crinkum- 
crankum, Fiddle-faddle, GibWe gabble, Ha- 
rum searum, Helter-skelter, Hocus-pocus, 
Hodge-podge, Hugger-mugger, Hunudrum, 
Hurry-skurry, Shilly-shally, Topsy-turvy. &c. 

Hodmadod, a snail. 

Horkey, a feast after harvest. 

Jag, a small load of corn straw &c. 

Jet, a large ladle* 

Jill, a timber carriage on two wheels. 
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Jub, the paceof ahorsel^w^W^ti^ ^a walk. 

Keep, growing food for ftfcfep, w other Kye ptagfe. 

Kelter, good conditio M ^flWJgemeaU , w&» , * 

machine will wMqt <p«pp??fr4& 4* 4fttd tp.-te 



W o' kdter? ... ,, ,. ? - ... . 
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Lewcome, a projecting windQtf- j&?r>*h^wipg up 

sacks at a v&.mxnm\m*+^.x ./■• . -.,» 
Atidwrafteprdftw, fte CQgl«fofei> f, i:i • I0 . . 
Mort, a great quantity. "Sick a fiwfit *?/<>#«"' . 
Outs, -.tatifr (teawJ^d ,tyi Wi^x^bv^i^a ^ mtti 

hw ta»e hta *ork W^nfc.&iWtdf *tffo made 

PSiigfo, to ^fc^jittle >f^K^#q apwft*: > 
Pluodeiwtfclc, ah«: pf wife} iise^ttg-AK^im. * cart- 
body to tfce shafts w^^he^p j^^eftKWd the 
cart 4 tipQ v i^(i i^ { ^i4'^b^ ^op^^i^d; 
Purely, pretty well in health;, , R j. ; 
Queech, a kind of graw, Trit&m repent* ■ - 
Binge, a row : hay or loo^eqom mkftd: wt» a title. 
Bouty, rough grass or corn gpwp' on the site of 
a dung-heap is said to be 'very 'poutyv 1 
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Sizzle, to hiss, as when hot iron is quenched. 

Snarth, a scythe handle. 

Sneest, the burnt wick of a candle. 

Slon, the sloe, the farit of the blackthorn. 

Slub, Slud, or Slurry, mud, now applied principally 

to the washings from coprolites. 
Spalt, short-grained, brittle. 
Stover, clover hay. 
Swingle, the limb of the Bail which falls on the 

corn in threshing. 
Ta, this. "Ta year" this year. 




APPENDIX. 



tarter'* well. Since the earlier part of this 
book was printed I have met with some further 
information respecting this ancient welL There 
seems reason to believe that it was dedicated to 
St. Etheldreda and the name gradually altered thus. 

1. St. Etheldreda's Well. 

2. St Audry's Well. 

3. Taudry's Well. 

4. Tardrey's WelL 

5. Tarter s Well. 

The following extract from Chambers 1 "Book 
of Days," will show how the name was altered in 
the first three instances : — "From St. Etheldreda's 
more homely appellation of St. Audry, is derived 
an adjective of the English language in familiar use. 
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At the fair of St. Audry at Ely, in farmer times, 
toys of all sorts were sold, and a description of 
cheap necklaces, which under the denomination of 
taudry laces, long enjoyed great celebraty. Various 
allusions to taudry laces occur in Shakespear, 
Spegcer, and other writers of that age. 

"One time I gayo thee a paper of pint, 

Another time a tawdry lace, 

And if thou wilt not grant me love, 

In truth l'U die before thy face." 

Old Ballad 

In process of time the epithet taudry came to 
be applied to any piece of glittering tinsel or 
tarnished finery." 

The fourth alteration occurs in an old document 
at Corpus Christi College, dated 1659, in which 
some land belonging to the Parsonage is described 
as being bounded on the north by "a common way 
leading from Lewis Close to Tardreys well." This 
lias no doubt been gradually changed from Tar- 
drey "a to Tarters. 
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burnt hill. I have stated at page 27, that the 
name Burnt Hill implied that it had been built 
upon, and that the destruction of these buildings 
by fire gave it that name ; but on examining some 
documents in the muniment room of King's College 
I found in one dated 1553 the name spelt "liurne 
HyuV' and in another 1593 4 Bourne Hyll," and 
again in one of the last century,"Burohill, a " so that 
the name probably only refers to the brook that 
runs by on the south side of it, — Bourn brook. 

the manor. On page 107 it is stated that this 
property was given to King's College by the founder 
King Henry VI, the following extract from a MS. 
by a Mr. Smith, formerly a Bursar of the^Colley;e 
shows that it was obtained by purchase instead of 
gift by the founder. "The Manors of Burghersh 
or Burgwash (so called from Sir Bart. Burgh ersh, 
who was Lord of the Manor in the reign of Ed- 
ward III) and of Jak (so called from John de 
Grantchester who was Lord of the Manor in the 
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latter part of the reign of Rich. II) in Grantchester 
together with all other lands, tenements, rents 
services of whatsoever Tenants for term of life or 
years, Knights fees, views of Frankpledge, Courts, 
Warrens, Commons and all other commodities 
whatsoever to the said Manors &c appertaining in 
the Towns and fields of Grantchester, Coton, and 
Whitewell,* which had belonged to Henry Somer 
Esq. (certain lands and tenements called Audleys 
only excepted) were purchased by King's College 
30 Hen. VI of the Executors of Henry Somer 
for the sum of 2000 marks £1233 6s &*." 

"The Lord of the Manor has a sheepwalk for 
400 sheep and the Foldage of all other mens sheep 
kept within the Manor which are 300 viz upon the 
Parsonage 100, AudleyVFarm 100, L-icy's 100 " 

"The tenant to deliver a Boar to the College 
15 days before Christina*. JJetween Michaelmas 
and All Saints the carcases of 30 fat wethers, 
weight of each 381b, to be delivered yearly in the 

* Now called Whitirell probably to named from a petrifying »pring or 

Well that foriucrly cxUted there. 
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College together with the heads hearts and livers 
of the .same for 2s each." 

"1631 — 1656. John Byng Sergeant at Law, 
tenant of Manor farm and quitrents. This ?eems 
to have been done to facilitate an Inclosing of the 
whole parish intended by Mr. Bypg : in order for 
such inclosure he purchased all the estate*, in the 
parish and planted some Quick hedges (which arc 
now standing) but the charge being too great for 
him, after having contracted larget dpbts and mort- 
gaged every estate which he had purchased in the 
parish, he was obliged to leave the Inclosure un- 
finished and afterwards died in a Gaol. 17 

This circumstance throws some light on the 
statement on page 48, as to a thousand acres of 
land being sown with clover or hay-seeds; this may 
have been done if all the land in the parish was 
in the hands of one person, but would be very 
unlikely if held by many proprietors. 

The following were some of the ownors of the 
manor in olden times, as appears from the "Calen- 
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darium Inquisitiorum Post mortem. 

Eustache de Seyngham. died in 1285 

Henry de Lacy Earl of Lincoln. ... 1311 

Richard of Monmouth. ... 1332 

Ebulo le Strange. ... 1336 

Bartholemew de Burghersh sen* .., 1356 

Bartholemew de Burghersh jun.* ... 1376 

John Walden. ... 1398 

Henry Somen ... 1418 

This Hen. Somer owned a great deal of property 

in this neighbourhood ; in addition to the Manors 

of Burghersh and Jak, which he sold to King's 

College, he held a manor at Barton, as well as 

liouses and land in Grantchester, Coton, Comberton 

and (Tottenham, also the Swan Inn, and 80 acres 

of land at Barkway in Hertfordshire. 



a> He wu the grand-ton of Robert de Burghersh, who m governor of 
Dover CMtle t and Wardeu of the Cinque Forte,' ta the time of Edward I. 
Thie B a rt holomew do Burgbereh fa aaid to have been one of Che moot 
eminent barons of hie time, and waa for hif valour and military skill created 
a knight of the garter by Edward 111, 
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the mill. la Doomsday, boob two mills are 
mentiQned at Grantchester, oue ia possession, gf the 
Earl Eustachian and the. other of Robert Fteiton, 
of the latter it is added thai he had a, half share 
of the weir; the mills are both said to* be of the 
value of forty shijtfogs per annugt Thase. two 
mills probably stood side by side a£ Bjpton's Pool, 
the narne 'Old mills' implies that tbetfe was more 
tliaji one, and moreover also the present mill was 
formerly two distinct mills, no doubt tbr two re- 
moved from the other site.. 

These primitive mills must have: been of small 
pQwqr, moat likely driving only one pair of stones. 
In the year 1278 a waterwbeel was purchased at 
Bungay for 5«, another at Barkby in 1336 for 8* 4rf- 

The mills at Grantchester came into tjie hands 
of Merton College, Oxford, in very early times, about 
1 260 ; that College still possesses accounts received 
from tenants here, from that time forward; full 
particulars of which appear in Rogers's "History of 
Agriculture" There is an entry in 1301 of carriage 
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of a mill-stone "Cambridge. Lifting mill-stone to 
cart 4rf. Carriage to Grantchester 2d" which stone 
appears to have cost 50* Id. There is also an 
account of Wheat sold at Grantchester in 1281 at 
4* per quarter, and Barley at 4* 6rf. Horses sold 
at from 10* to 15*, Sheep from 1* to 2* each. In 
J333 Eggs sold at 5d per 120. 

A curious entry occurs in the Cambridge 
accounts in 1384 "Hoblers 6* Sd. Grantchester 
hoblers 6s 8rf. M These were men who were under 
an engagement to keep a light nag on which to 
ride forth armed on any emergency, a kind of light 
horse-men, they were called Hobblers from Hobby, 
a small kind of horse on which they rode. 

VARIOUS WATS OF SPELLING GRANTCHESTER. 

In looking over old books and papers I have 
been struck with the great number of ways in 
which Grantchester is spelled. I subjoin a list of 
twenty-four of them, No. 14 is one of the most 
peculiar, it is to be found in Fuller's " Worthies 
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of England. 1 ' No. 15 occurs on an old pewter 
flagon formerly used at the communion service- 
Many are to be found in the "Calendarium In- 
quisitiorum Post mortem, Nos. 1 and 3, are of 
the dates 1284 and 1285; No. 4 1450. 



1 Grancete. 

2 Gransete. 

3 • Granzete. 

4 Gransett. 

5 Grauncete. 

6 Graunsete. 

7 Grauncestr' 

8 Grauntester. 

9 Grantecete. 

10 Grancetter. 

11 Grancestre. 

12 Grantacester 



13 Granteseta. 

1 4 Grantesete. 

1 5 Grancotre, 

16 Grancitty. 

17 Gransitty. 

18 Grandcittye. 

19 Grandcister* 

20 Grancester. 

21 Grantcester. 

22 Granchester 

23 Grandchester. 

24 Grantchester. 
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A 

Advertisement, curious, 127. 
Appropriation of Bectory, 34. 
Archdeacons' visitations, 92, 99. 
Arrington turnpike trust abolished, 117. 

B 
Baker, fined, 54. 
Basley, 120. 
BederolL, 38. 
Bells, 84, 98, 102. 
Bible 'first divulged and sokF, 42. 
BlomefieW quoted, 16, 17. 
Brass, monumental, 75. 
Burgheish, 107, 149. 
Burying in windingsheet, 90u 

woollen, 51. 
Byog, John, 48, 14S 

... marriage, 49. 

... monument, 66. 

C 
Cair-grant, 10. 
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Gantaber, 12. 
Cantalupe quoted, 10. 
Castle furlong, 115. 

Heddingham register, 50. 
Catholic ceremony, 60. 
Chalice and paten found, 89. 
Chancel, date, 58. 
pews, 83. 
Chapel, 63. 
Charities, 137. 
Chaucer quoted., 25, 45. 
Chrism, 97. 
Church clock, 84. 

... goods, 92, 98. 
porch, 91. 
Churchyard, 87, 91. 

Cole quoted, 13, 43, S3. £4, 65, 70, 86. 
Collamater mark, 85. 
Coprolites, 7. 
Coton, composition with Sector, 36* 

... part of Grantchester, 32. 
Curates, 52, 82, 130. 
Curious names, 114. 
Curols, 44. 

D 

Dirige, 38. 
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Doctor's Garden, 106. 
Dyer quoted, 12. 

E 
Earl of Oxford, 64. 
Eels for Henry III, 118. v 
Ely farthings, 17. 
... monks of, find Stone coffin, 15, 

F 
Font, 77, 99 

Fordham, Bishop, 72. 
Fords 21, 23. 

G 
Gallery, 80, 

Geological formation, 5. 
Goldsmith quoted, 113. 
Gower quoted, 45. 
Graduate, 95. 
<J rant Chester register, 43, 50, £3 b 

school, 131. 

words, 139. 

varieties in spelling, 152, 
Gray's Elegy, 129. 
Guild-hall, 114. 
Gurgunt 11. 

H 
Haggiscope, 63. 
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Herbert, George, quoted, 45. 
Hoblers, 151. 
Hog Hunch, 112. 
Hospital subscription, 124. 

I 
Images in Churches, 68. 
Inclosure of the parish, 117. 
Inscriptions on bells, 84. 

tower, 86. 

L 

Lady Chapel, 63 

Lepers' window, 61. 

Linguard quoted, 47. 

Long-lane improved, 118. 

M 
Macauley quoted, 55. 

Manor house, 103, 146. 

Merton College, 150. 

Mill, 24, 150. 

N 
Nave releaded, 74. 
Notice respecting pigs , 1 19 

O 

Old customs, 132. 

Organ, 80. 

Overseer^ accounts, 121. 
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P 

Paley quoted, 78. 

Parish register, 43, 50, 53. 

Parker, Archbishop, 45, 130. 

Parsons ford, (properly Parsonage ford) 27. 

Peck, Mr., bequest, 53 

... Rev. Samuel, 124. 
Pepys quoted, 40, 56. 
Peter's pence, 95. 
Population, 53 
Pulpit removed, 69. 

Q 

Queen Elizabeth's visit, 129. 

R 

Rates in 1773, 122. 
Rectors, 31—33. 
Rectory appropriated, 34. 

purchased, 33. 
Riot in 1381, 17. 
Robsons' tombs, 65. 
Roman camp, 20. 
Rood screen, 67. / 

S 
Sepulchre arch, 59. 
Shields on Vestry window, 72. 
Short lane, 119. 
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Somer, Henry, 107, 147, 149. 
Spencer quoted, 39. 
St. Mark's Church, 102. 
Subterraman passage, 105. 

T 
Tarter's Well, 27, 144. 
Thurible, 97. 
Title of Sir, 55. 
Toll at Cambridge, 126. 
Tower door removed, 83. 
Trumpington bridge, 120. 

legend, 117. 
Tythes, 34 

V 

Vestments, 94, 98. 
Vestry, 82. 

Vicarage House, 36, 54^ 99* 111. 
Vicars, 34 — 54. 
Village Choir, 80. 
... School, 131 

W 
Walter de Merton, 31 
Windows of stained glass, 71. 
Wormhill register, 50. j 



